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COUNSELING THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


CHAPTER I 


BACKGROUNDS OF COUNSELING PROBLEMS: INTRODUCTION 


A. New Ars AND New Activities RELATING TO 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


In a study of forty statements of college aims appearing between 
1909 and 1921? it was found that 17.5 per cent of them empha- 
sized a new aim: exploration and guidance; and that in 5 per cent 
appeared another new aim: attention to the individual. Since this 
period the emphasis has steadily grown. There are publications, 
courses, and bureaus of educational and vocational guidance, all 
with their applications to the college field. There are books and 
articles with such titles as Pupil Adjustments, Constructive Student 
Accounting, The Individual and Mass Education, and The Educa- 
tion of the Individual. 

Influencing the college there are new activities, as well as new 
literature, which have as their purpose the development of the 
individual. 

Educational guidance, which is one, ‘‘may be defined as assist- 
ing persons, either through classifying them into appropriate 
groups or by individual or group conferences, in making progress 
in their educational careers. Educational guidance is concerned 
with such problems as how to study, choice of studies and curricu- 
lums, and choice of schools and colleges.” ? 

Vocational guidance, a second movement, may be defined as 
“informing students about vocations or assisting them in choos- 
ing, preparing for, entering upon, or making progress in, occu- 

1 Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College, p. 361. University of Minnesota, Educa- 


tion Series, No. 5. | 
2 John M. Brewer, and others, Mental Measurement in Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, p. 3. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1924. 
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pations.”! The first survey of vocational guidance of college 
students was conducted by the faculty of Stanford University 
from 1g11 to 1913.” 

The mental hygiene movement is another fairly recent approach 
to individual student welfare. In 1921, Dr. Frankwood Williams 
stated the following aims for a mental hygiene program for the 
college student: 


1. The conservation of the student body, that intellectually capable 
students may not be forced unnecessarily to withdraw, but may be 
retained. 


2. The forestalling of failure in the form of nervous and mental diseases, 
immediate or remote. 

3. The minimizing of partial failure in later mediocrity, inadequacy, in- 
efficiency, and unhappiness. 

4. The making possible of a larger individual usefulness by giving to 
each a fuller use of the intellectual capacity he possesses, through 
widening the sphere of conscious control and thereby widening the 
sphere of social control. 


Personnel work for students, so named, has been outlined as 
follows: 


The object of personnel work is here taken in the broad sense of the dis- 
covery and development of the best in each individual. It includes the selec- 
tion, orientation, educational and vocational guidance of students, their 
placement in and out of college, attention to their habits, attitudes, speech 
defects, health and hygiene, including mental hygiene, and other factors 
affecting their personal and successful adjustment to fellow-beings, life, and 
work. Personnel research is the effort to establish personnel work on a 
sound scientific basis.’ 


Mr. Maverick, in his book on The Vocational Guidance of College 
Students, states that the title ‘‘personnel director’? had not ap- 
peared in the colleges in 1920—1921.° 


1 Statement of Principles, National Vocational Guidance Association. 

2 Lewis A. Maverick, The Vocational Guidance of College Students, p. 7. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1926. 

3 Frankwood E. Williams, Mental Hygiene and the College Student, p. 19. New 
York: National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1921. Quoted by permission. 

4 Paul Achilles, Service Bulletin, Personnel Research Federation, Vol. II, No. 1, 
Feb. 5, 1926. Quoted by permission of Dr. W. V. Bingham. 

5 Lewis A. Maverick, op. cit., p. 54. 
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B. THE SCoPE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


To treat completely the problems in any one of these fields 
would be practically impossible in one study. A guidance pro- 
gram, if it includes vocational guidance, covers the range of one’s 
working lifetime. A mental hygiene service involves diagnosis 
and prescription by a psychiatrist or psychologist, with follow-up 
and supervision of individual cases while a remedial program is 
being carried out. Personnel work, with its emphasis upon con- 
tinuity of development for the student, involves provision for a 
long period of record-keeping, a careful codrdination and evalua- 
tion of all material bearing upon the individual’s development, 
and positive help toward his future progress. 

In dealing with student problems, the writer has chosen to con- 
sider in this study — not the problems of an entire guidance pro- 
gram, which include many difficulties which are essentially of self- 
guidance and self-adjustment; not the special problems of mental 
health, many of which are problems for a specialist, nor the com- 
plete range of the so-called personnel field, necessitating an in- 
vestigation of administration, record-keeping, research, and other 
functions. The study focuses on counseling problems — those 
problems which, for their thorough solution, demand individual 
consultation between the student and some official representa- 
tive of the institution. Such problems, of course, occupy a part 
of every educational and vocational guidance program; they are 
sometimes mental hygiene problems; and they are the face-to-face 
part of personnel work. This study, therefore, will attempt to 
deal with the problems and process of counseling. Its particular 
field of reference will be the woman’s college, especially the liberal 
arts college. 

There are several reasons and assumptions, both general and 
specific, which have influenced the writer in the choice of her 
problem. Among these are the following: 

1. Education is the chief means of developing each individual to his 


fullest capacity, not only for his own individual welfare, but for the 
good of society; and development means adjustment. 
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2. The recognition of individual differences in abilities, aptitudes, in- 
terests, and aims means more individual treatment of students in 
order that their possibilities may be realized. 

3. The increasing complexity of living means an increasingly greater 
variety of adjustments to be made: in the school, the home, civic and 
vocational life, and in the use of leisure. 

4. In the schools and colleges such necessary adjustments should be 
recognized as of educational significance, and therefore demanding, 
in greater measure than has yet been given, attention to and research 
in the best means of guidance in these problems. 

5. One of the most important forms of guidance is that given in ac- 
tual contact with the student, because of the interplay of stimulus- 
response reactions, the opportunity for the observation of behavior by 
the counselor, the intelligent handling of the clues furnished by these 
reactions, the chance for diagnosis of difficulties, for constructive sug- 
gestions, and for the necessary follow-up. 

6. This need is greater because of some elements in the present situation, 
such as: 

(a) Poor advice given from student to student, based upon impres- 
sions and inadequate knowledge of the situation at hand. 

(6) Inadequate advice given through systems of faculty advisers, 
where insufficient time is allowed for real service, or where the 
advisers are arbitrarily chosen with no consideration of ability in 
advising. 

(c) Advice given which is too technical and involved, and is accom- 
panied by no particular interest in the individual. 

(d) Unintelligent, but often influential, advice freely offered from 
various non-academic sources, given with no regard for, or un- 
derstanding of, the problems and needs of the individual student. 

(e) The prejudice among some student bodies against any so-called 
personnel work — a situation which shows the need of a codpera- 
tive understanding through better methods of working with the 
students. 


C. THe NATURE OF THE STUDY AND ITS DATA 


A study in the counseling of the college student must be an 
exploratory survey and analysis rather than a conclusive one, be- 
cause of the extensive field to be covered and the lack of any 
tested body of data concerning the nature and results of counsel- 
ing. In its search for present conditions, trends, practices, and 
any necessary new steps and aims, such a study must face ques- 
tions like the following: 
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What is the present scope of the counseling problems of college 
students? Cannot, or should not, the students solve these them- 
selves? What types of problems are at present estimated to merit 
this process of mutual deliberation? How extensive a personnel 
is participating in student advising? What is the influence, if 
any, upon the problems as first reported? Do we know what has 
caused these reported problems, and where they have occurred? 
Are there counseling skills? What should be the objectives of the 
student interview, and is the interview a means or an end? Who 
should counsel in the college, and what place should the counselor 
have in the personnel and administrative program? 

The general background and some of the data on which this 
study is based have been secured from secondary sources: from 
articles and books upon student problems and the principles un- 
derlying them; from investigations reported at several conferences 
and professional gatherings; and from a few published studies, 
as indicated in the bibliography. 

The greater part of the writer’s analysis, however, is based 
upon material from primary sources. Such data have included 
the following: 


1. A General Data Blank drawn up by the writer and filled out by 215 
college freshmen. (See Appendix A.) 

2. Supplementary data concerning these 215 college students, secured 
from consultation of records on file in the college administrative and 
other offices. 

3. An analysis of the interview records of 171 conferences with sub-fresh- 
men, from the records of one of the colleges studied. 

4. An analysis of 150 student interviews held by eight personnel officials 
in five colleges for women, from records made especially for this study. 
(See Appendix B.) 

5. Case studies furnished for this investigation by ten college personnel 
officials. (See Appendix C.) 

6. An analysis of 100 cases brought up for staff consultation in one of the 
colleges studied. 

7. Personal interviews on various aspects of the problem, and visits to 
five women’s colleges. 
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D. THE MEANING OF COUNSEL AND COUNSELING 


Counsel, as well as guidance, is no newly coined term. It may 
be employed to deal with the complexities of modern adjustments 
and maladjustments, but the term carries with it all the dignity 
of the ages, the wisdom of the prophets, and the lyric praises of 
the psalmist. In the Bible, counsel and guidance are sometimes 
used together: 


Where no wise guidance is, the people falleth: 
But in the multitude of counsellors there is safety! 


The psalmist points out that there is an interchange of help in 
the counseling process: 
But it was thou, a man mine equal, 
My companion, and my familiar friend. 


We took sweet counsel together, 
We walked in the house of God with the throng? 


Webster’s definition of counsel emphasizes this same idea of 
interchange: “‘an interchange of opinion, mutual advising, de- 
liberation together, consultation.” 

It is this ‘‘interchange”’ of experience’ and information, this 
process of “‘deliberation together,” and the problems which de- 
mand the use of such a process, which this study will consider. 

1 Proverbs, ii,14. From R. G. Moulton, The Modern Readers’ Bible. Copyright, 


1895, by The Macmillan Company. Reprinted by permission. 
2 Psalms, lv, 13-15. Ibid. 


CHAPTER II 


BACKGROUNDS OF THE COLLEGE STUDENT: CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS OF A SELECTED GROUP OF 
COLLEGE WOMEN 


Tue American college as an institution is much in the limelight 
to-day. In the minds of the general public, the college has be- 
come a focus for attention because of criticism or imitation of 
ways collegiate, endowment publicity, and intercollegiate func- 
tions national and international. This limelight has not illumi- 
nated very searchingly the questions what college is for, what 
effect it should have and does have upon the student, what we 
mean or should mean by “college success” and “college failure,” 
and what the college student’s problems are in the process of 
achieving this success and avoiding failure. 

Dr. Samuel P. Capen, in his introduction to The American Arts 
College, by Frederick J. Kelly, makes some observations which 
are most thought-provoking to those interested in college educa- 
tion and college students. He states that the American college 
is a paradox: though the “‘heart of university education,” it is at 
the same time the centre of the most serious university ailments; 
that we have had very little research in college problems, and 
consequently know little about them in spite of our frequent 
discussions." 

What are these ‘‘college problems’’? Problems of administra- 
tion, finance, organization, curricula, housing, and the like — 
most assuredly — but problems also of the individual college 
student, who is in the last analysis the excuse for the institution. 

Who is the ‘‘college student’? Few pictures of him are au- 
thentic; many are sensational and exaggerated. President 
Angell of Yale comments upon the situation thus: 


Those who now speak most volubly on the subject are apt to represent 
the conservative and educationally aristocratic attitude. They see frivolous 


1 Frederick J. Kelly, The American Arts College, pp. vii-viii. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1925. 
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young males and females crowding into the colleges for any obvious purpose 
except education in the old-fashioned sense, and the sight outrages their 
feelings of the fitness of things and leads them to make harsh observations 
about the vulgarizing of college standards, the deplorable ambitions of col- 
lege executives, and the evasion of educational responsibility. It is clear to 
these critics, past all need of demonstration, that a large proportion of the 
collegiate young folk of today are quite unfitted to profit by the opportunity 
of higher education, that they are wasting the time of their teachers and 
themselves by undertaking it, that they are lowering the real standards of 
the college by the dead weight of their presence, and that they ought to be 
engaged in some worth-while practical occupation within the range of their 
abilities. 

To this able summary of a common superficial impression of 
the typical college student — frivolous, superficial, drifting, unin- 
terested in intellectual things — should be appended a realistic 
picture of actual students. What are their backgrounds and pur- 
poses? And—most important for this investigation — what 
possible latent counseling problems may there be? 

Since this study is made with special reference to women’s col- 
leges, a concrete portrayal of the facts about a given class, or sec- 
tion of a class, including family background, education, and 
nationality — plus the students’ own statements of their purposes 
in college entrance, and the values they regard most highly from 
a year of college — should furnish an interesting foundation for 
the detailed consideration of individual problems. 

Such data were secured from a freshman class of college women. 
Since the time was May, only a few weeks before the end of the 
college year, the results reflected not only the freshman situation 
during that first year, but the beginning of the attitude for the 
sophomore year, and the sub-freshman view in retrospect. 

First, items of information from the college records were 
gathered with the permission and coéperation of the college 
authorities. Next, a General Data Blank (see Appendix A) was 
filled out, after a talk to the freshman class in which the object of 
the study was frankly explained, their codperation asked in filling 
out the blanks by themselves in the next few days and attaching 
any comments and reactions they might have about college prob- 


1 James Rowland Angell, ‘‘The Over-Population of the College,” in Harper’s 
Magazine, CLV (October, 1927), 531. Quoted by permission of President Angell. 
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lems, and a report of any interesting results promised to the class. 
The results were most gratifying: not only were 215, or 84 per 
cent, of the questionnaires clearly and fully answered, out of a 
class of 255, but many comments about college problems were 
attached to the blanks, varying in length from a half-page to six 
pages. 

The items from the questionnaire which will be studied for this 
chapter are, first, background data, including parents’ nationality, 
paternal occupations, parental education, the character of the 
student’s pre-college education, and the attitude of the home re- 
garding her college education; second, the student’s statement of 
her purpose in coming to college; and third, the student’s estimate 
of the most important thing which the year had brought to her. 


A. STUDENT BACKGROUNDS 


The large majority of the class were of American parentage — 
a situation usual in the liberal arts college. Other nationalities 
represented, either through the father, the mother, or both, were 
as follows: English, Scotch, Canadian, Swedish, Norwegian, 
German, Alsatian, Armenian, Austrian, Hebrew, Irish, Italian, 
Polish, Russian, Syrian, Danish, and Scotch-Irish. The total 
number of students of non-American parentage was 38, or 14.9 
per cent, and there were seventeen nationalities represented. 

Thus we see that 85.1 per cent of the entire group of 255 was 
of American parentage; but that the other 14.9 per cent repre- 
sented seventeen nationalities. This particular group was rather 
unusual in that it contained no students from the Orient. 

Sectional representation is another item of interest, as well as 
nationality. The entire student body at this time (1032) came 
from thirty-two states and thirteen other countries. 

In the early days of the women’s college the majority of the 
students came from the homes of professional men. That condi- 
tion is changing, as shown by the occupations of the fathers of 
this group. 

The classification used here for the paternal occupations is that 
used by G.S. Counts in Selective Character of Secondary Education, 
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which was followed by O. Edgar Reynolds in a recent study of 
The Social and Economic Status of College Students.’ Table I gives 
the paternal occupations of the group who filled out the question- 
naires, 215 in number; and the footnote gives Reynolds’s figures. 


TABLE I 


PATERNAL OCCUPATIONS OF A GROUP OF 215 COLLEGE WOMEN * 


Number Per cent 

Proprietors creas cies ahora sshictecipaiaice tenets ae eee 63 29.3 
Professional service. . .o%. ad poston cos ie oe eee ee aaa 62 28.8 
Managerial Service 2.isig outcasts ete tt a Sea sake ee sais a 35 16.3 
Commercial servicene scenes he oe otee eee ee ep ee 18 8.4 
Clerical: Services os a. es natien cae were een he sia ee parse 8 3-7 
Artisan-proprietorsinsaveeatons es do See at de oe as A oan 7 3:2 
Agriculturalservicer tare. aaries tists ores aise sie aie ase 2 0.9 
Transportation SCLViCe sae emer eee ee ee st 2 0.9 
Machineandrelated trades sate.) yet eet etter I 0.5 
Printing trades 32 re cee dretn sory Sate oir ernie smo lemiaiers Se a 0.5 
Miscellaneous trades: manufacturing and mechanical........ I 0.5 
Buildineiandsrelated trades oy. mice: see tre eile eet crest eta ° 0.0 
Commondaborerss 4s aoe wania< seis Balen cate vie karat a sielaPoie a iaeers ° 0.c 
MinerssandJumbermen slic sence eee es eee eer ° 0.0 
Personal SEnvace nr ateciers ats ee nate oiesten o/s de cetera a kee ers ° 0.0 
Pnbliciservice ses esr cciaa ai octal rerace, setae ae key ees rete ° 0.0 
INoneivens or Indefinite ye... «</11cache iam picts eae siete 15 7.0 

215 100.0 


* OccUPATIONS OF THE FATHERS OF WOMEN STUDENTS FROM Firty-FIVE COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


(Adapted from Reynolds; quoted by permission of Bureau of Publications. Teachers College, 
Columbia University.) 


Parental Occupation Per cent Parental Occupation Per cent 
Proprietorsiwacte ses eens = Cock wan eee 23.84 ATHSAR-PFODRICLONS w cick Secu mee ce soles 1.34 
‘Agricultural Services cc.) te oesineir ree see 22.91 POQDIUG Service voce ccs cca tee eve cR oars -78 
Professional SErvice sel o.c pore conse cine 18.85 Miscellaneous: trades. 2.2 0. .00scc ce -56 
Managerial Service sium seni smienies enter II.20 Miners, Lumbermen, etc............... 48 
Commercial Service nea. - oe ace neey 7.59 Personal Services chk cutee nae scb eects 37 
Transportation‘ service <¢ <..)..0s~. s-s s > 3.68 Common JabOr. cic ents eee ou losses -33 
Binding trades cccwninncentec soa mnee 2.38 Printing ‘trades... < ssn en eee ece es -22 
Clerical Se6Vice sod occa andes vemen ees 1.07 Unknown. ; coicanneits decane aeeess 1.90 
Machine trades S216. ome sere a eierepsereicy 1.60 


We see not only that the group of proprietors, or owners of 
' enterprises, is larger than the professional group; but that, if we 
1 Q. Edgar Reynolds, The Social and Economic Status of College Students. New 


York: Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 
272. 
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add to this the managerial class (those who direct enterprises 
but do not own them) and those in commercial service (engaged 
in buying and selling), we have 54 per cent of the entire group, 
which is almost twice the number in the professional group. 
When the majority of students were daughters of professional 
men, — doctors, lawyers, ministers, and teachers, — they came 
from homes where cultural advantages, college education, and 
an advanced degree beyond the A. B. had been a necessary part of 
their fathers’ training. Our analysis of this group of students has 
already shown the growing change in occupational backgrounds. 
Are there consequent changes in the amount of education which 
the parents have had? Table II gives the facts for this group. 


TABLE II 


EpucaTIonN Beyonp HicH SCHOOL OF THE PARENTS OF 215 
CoLLEGE WOMEN 


~ ‘Fathers: Mothers Total Per cent 


No education beyond high school... .. ee Ser Pky 96 114 210 48.8 
College (bachelor’s degree only)................. 36 27 63 14.6 
LOE SS ae ee Perr er errr roe 39 6 45 10.5 
Normal-school or partial college course........... 24 40 64 14.9 
Other training beyond high school............... 20 28 48 11.2 

215 215 430 100.0 


It is interesting to note in Table II that while about 50 per 
cent of the parents had bad no education above high school, 
there was in this respect a difference of only 8.4 per cent between 
the mothers’ and fathers’ education, in favor of the fathers. 

The advanced degrees included medicine, law, doctor of phi- 
losophy and divinity, and nine master’s degrees for the fathers 
and three for the mothers. 

In regard to parental education, then, we know that 210, or 
48.8 per cent, of the parents of this group had had no education 
or training beyond high school; and that of the other 51.2 per 
cent, about half, or 25.1 per cent of the entire group, had college 
degrees. 

In the light of the results above, we should expect parental ap- 
proval of college for their daughters to be strong. The statement 
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which was to be checked in the questionnaire regarding “‘the pre- 
dominating attitude of my home regarding my college education” 
yielded these results: 

TABLE III 


PARENTAL ATTITUDE REGARDING COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR 
215 COLLEGE WOMEN 


Father Mother Both 


Stronglysapprovines acts aseiels aisle rin eis siete 186 197 174 
Imidliffer ent: kiiycstohs neers es aalaranee es es reer ioe 12 7 2 
IDs ec ohin Seerons Se nirosocancnc onernae 6 6 Zz 
Antagyonisticiiacma.ds veces cies tite erie comes semi te I I ° 
Notimarkéd jj5i. sas tse sone seen aoe eens 10 4 ° 
Combination A®. sstoon 1c aah ee rite eee eer ° ° 37 

215 215 215 


It should be noted that more mothers than fathers were 
strongly approving and fewer mothers indifferent. There were 
also four cases where the father was strongly approving and the 
mother dubious or antagonistic; and five cases where the mother 
strongly approved, but the father was either dubious or antagon- 
istic. The attitude of 80.9 per cent of the parents of this particu- 
lar group, however, was one of decided agreement and support in 
the idea of college education for their daughters. Still, it is to be 
noted also that in the case of nearly one fifth of the students, the 
whole-hearted approval of both parents was lacking. 

An article in the Atlantic Monthly,’ written by the presidents 
of seven colleges for women, states that the proportion of public 
high school graduates among college entrants is decreasing. In 
the particular college studied the public-school group five and 
four years previous had comprised 75.34 per cent and 78.04 per 
cent, respectively, of the entire enrolment of the freshman class.” 
Table IV shows the data about the freshman group we are 
studying. 

We find that variety in preparation is present not only in the 
type of school, or in a combination of preparation in different 

1 “The Question of the Women’s Colleges,” by seven college presidents, in 


Atlantic Monthly (November, 1927). 
2 Records of Board of Admission, 
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schools, as shown in Table IV, but in the size of graduating classes 
as well. The largest number of students come from classes under 
25 in size; and the next largest from classes between 50 and roo. 
In classes under 100 in number, there were 102, or 46.7 per cent 
of this group; in classes of 100 to 200, there were 43; in classes of 
200 to 300, there were 28; in classes of 300 to 400, there were 11; 
and in classes of 400 and over, there were 13. 

One hundred and three students in the group, or 47.9 per cent, 
had won scholastic honors in high schools. This included highest 


TABLE IV 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL PREPARATION OF 215 COLLEGE WOMEN 


Number of 


Students Per cent 

PRC BIC SOBOOL (Ge OBEN) oo Gv cco oe 9 oki a He lnsnipho cleiecacs wre id 128 59.5 
NOE Curis Ole SINE SEDOOM oo gcc aisicccrce t pinjn hss oe onde cee ns of 3-4 
PAU EE RERMN LOR IBUGIE: 3 ai id eldeeteng'> «av PScete wn teinierey ale hala’ 36 16.7 
BeOS Pan ONG PIECALE SCROO) So onc p< cocts fo 8 aE emnee es 8 3.7 
Combination of public and private schools*................... 34 15.8 
Pera ere et NES eS nie, Ne ia, cee oS esc elsuale Sualloha 2 9 
215 100.0 

Total with public-school preparation. ............... 00. ee eee 135 62.8 
Total with private-school preparation. ............... +e. eee 44 20.5 
MROMAPRNAE OID GE PICDATAUION spe eca oo etnies be eee nees ote fan alee 2s 34 15.8 
PRS RICE rr ty Sac ete oi ois Sins, eer leah adie w Sioa ateles Secs 2 ey 
215 100.0 


* The percentages for the entire class of 255, according to the Board of Admission records, are 
61.63 per cent and 15.89 per cent respectively. 


honors and membership on honor rolls, prizes for scholarship, and 
other forms of recognition. This means that the group was about 
evenly divided between honors and lack of honors. 

Perhaps no fact can more vividly reveal the necessary academic 
adjustments of the first year than that, of this entire class of 255, 
only 12.5 per cent secured a ranking for the first college year of 
85 per cent or over. Even if in some high schools scholastic 
honors meant a standing of 80 per cent as a minimum, the 
corresponding college group for that ranking amounts to only 
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25.4 per cent. This still leaves, for a group of significant size, a 
sharp adjustment to be made between high-school ranking and 
college achievement. 


B. STUDENT PURPOSE IN COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


We have discovered that a given group of students in a liberal 
arts college is by no means homogeneous, and that, in several 
cases where a large proportion of parents or students had shared 
similar backgrounds, this group was growing smaller as time 
went on. This is especially true of the number of fathers in pro- 
fessional occupations and the number of students graduating 
from public high school. We have not only increasing variety, 
then, but in addition a change of proportion in the backgrounds 
represented. 

With such conditions in mind, let us turn our inquiry to the 
students themselves. Does what we know of their motives, activi- 
ties, and scale of values build for us a less or more varied cross 
section than that represented by their backgrounds? In the first 
place, why have they come to college? In the second place, hav- 
ing come, what to them have been the outstanding values of the 
year? And in the third place, will the picture thus sketched, in 
addition to our study of student backgrounds, reveal or belittle 
any need for counseling the individual student throughout her 
college course? 

In the questionnaire previously mentioned nine statements of 
purpose in college entrance were included, with a tenth left blank 
in which any other purpose could be added. The statements were 
drawn up by the writer, after consultation with several groups of 
students and members of the faculty. Each student was asked to 
mark with 1, 2, and 3, her “choices,” or reasons for coming to 
college, in order of their weight and influence. The list was as 
follows: 

My parents wished it. 

Members of my family or relatives had graduated from this college. 

Most of my friends were coming, and I wished to be “‘in the running.” 

I wanted the social pleasures and new friends which college brings. 


I valued the prestige which a college degree affords. 
I desired a college education as preparation for the vocation Of..........ccccee 
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I wished a background of broad, cultural interests. 

I wanted to specialize in the subject of.....0.0.00 cc. 

I wanted the opportunity for serious and intensive study, and the chance 
to think things through. 

AGE Giteiy OFT PUEPOEE Sooo osc nccdenenserestsgesteonvcnts 


The first step in the study was to ascertain the number of stu- 
dents checking each purpose as first, second, or third choice, with 
the total checks for each statement. Table V indicates the re- 
sults. 

TABLE V 


Way 215 CoLttEGE WoMEN ENTERED COLLEGE 
(Arranged in the order of their choices) 


First Second Third Per cent 


Reason Choice Choice Choice Total for Total 

Prete, SNETAl INFETESES oo cee os 0.52, cae nys's wns 83 42 32 157 25.5 
EERIE MONE ct, Cin int oo ioen sie els dn ee 41 39 37 117 19.1 
Prepamtion fOr VOCAtION. (i... 3.0% «ean ws 25 24 14 63 10.2 
EE 7a RS A ea 17 18 12 47 7.6 
Social pleasures and new friends............. 15 43 58 116 18.9 
RI ON CIELO Sh walle vette Peis Ps ie ws“ 13 20 32 65 10.6 
Relatives had attended............. era 6 8 4 18 2.9 
Always taken it for granted”... 4... 020+ + + 6: 5 ae nis 5 0.8 
BHICEE SPRCIANZALION (0 flock ec cigfais saps onic Sin s.cisie 4 5 4 13 25 
Most of friends coming. .. .....560 0.460000. 2 5 7 14 Pee 
4a Ts Da Say ER eI = SR gr 2II 204 200 615 100.0 


According to those reasons indicated as primary ones, over one 
half of the entire enrolment of the class came to college because 
they wished a background of broad, cultural interests, because 
their parents had wished them to come, or because they wished 
to prepare themselves for whatever vocation they were to follow. 
When all three choices are pooled, broad, cultural interests still 
hold first place, with 157 choices; desire of parents comes second, 
with 117 choices; but this reason is almost tied with the reason of 
social pleasures and new friends, which has a total of 116 choices. 
A probable explanation of this is that many who had this purpose 
in mind were reluctant to assign first place to it, but ventured to 
mention it in second or third place. 

It should be remarked here that the reason, ‘‘most of my friends 
were coming and I wished to be ‘in the running,’” may have been 
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interpreted to mean coming to this particular college only, 
whereas the writer meant those friends who were going to any 
college. The ambiguity of the statement may have influenced the 
number of choices. The others seem to have been clearly under- 
stood. 

There were indicated 615 choices of a possible 645 (215 ques- 
tionnaires). In the other 30 instances the choice indicated was 
ambiguous, was too involved to classify, or was omitted alto- 
gether. 


C. STUDENT VALUES 


So much for purpose in college entrance. In an effort to dis- 
cover what happened to the students after college entrance, ac- 
cording to their own lights, the following statement was submitted 
to them: ‘‘In my estimation, the most important thing which has 
happened to me this year, either through apparent chance or my 
own definite achievement, has been . . .” 

The first important matter to note is that of the 215 in the 
group, 56, or 26.5 per cent, either wrote as an answer, “‘I don’t 
know,” or left the statement uncompleted. Since all of this group 
carefully supplied the rest of the data, — often in minute detail, 
— it may be legitimately assumed that these 56 were not sure 
enough of their ability to make such an estimation of values. 
This in itself is significant. 

The 159 students who did complete the statement gave such 
interesting and worth-while answers that these are deserving of 
presentation without very much abbreviation and classification. 
In Table VI we have provided for their statements the general 
headings of new ambitions, intellectual development, individual 
orientation, new traits and qualities, new contacts, new activi- 
ties, new influences, experiences, and values, and new independ- 
ence and responsibility; but we have made the statements them- 
selves as much as possible a summary of the original wording. 
The table follows. 
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TABLE VI 


ESTIMATE OF 159 STUDENTS CONCERNING Most ImporTANT VALUE OR 
ACHIEVEMENT OF THE First CoLLEGE YEAR * 
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Activities 
Making freshman debate 
Appointment to staff of college paper (3) 
Making French club 
Getting class letter in athletics 
Coming to college itself 
Chance to go abroad 
Meeting members of certain group 


Ambitions 
To spend junior year at the Sorbonne 
Plans for a major and its possibilities, 
A greater desire to master things I’ve found I don’t know (2) 


Contacts 
Meeting many people, especially of my own age (11) 
Finding and making new friends (12) 
Making special friend (3) 
Rooming with my roommate (2) 
Change of dormitory 
Individual Orientation 
Have learned my own value more truly 
Have found I was of less importance than I thought (2) 
A new vista of independent existence 
A more questioning attitude, and a realization of my own limitations 
The discovery that former popularity counts for little here 


Intellectual Development 
The chance to think; the chance to do better thinking than ever before (9) 
Have learned to study rather than just to pass exams 
The realization that I don’t know how to think (2) 
The power to concentrate 
Learned to put chief energies into studying 
Learned to study systematically and to pick out big points 
Realization that study, not pull, gets one somewhere 
Passing my examinations 
Getting two conditions 
Discovery of a keen interest and ability in a certain subject (2) 
Attractiveness of a course 
New appreciation of cultural studies 


New Independence and Responsibility 
The right to do my own deciding with my own reasons (3) 
The necessity of making my own decisions (6) 
Learning general independence (11) 
The opportunity ‘“‘to be on my own” (4) 
Being given my own task with responsibility for doing it (2) 
The chance to start in a new environment 


. 
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TABLE VI (ContINvED) 


New Influences, Experiences, and Values 
A new appreciation of home and what it has done for me (3) 
A changing and broadening of my point of view (4) 
A higher sense of appreciation of life in general: college, home, family, friends (4) 
The building of new criteria for life 
Clearer understanding of the purpose of life (2) 
Realization of God 
Inspiration from certain talks (president, chaplain, faculty) (2) 
Discovery of the mercilessness of college 
To be a good loser 
Finding the difference between real and make-believe friends 
Breaking away from false friends 
Finding that college is not the Utopia it is supposed to be 
Falling in love 
Death of my best friend 
Getting partly out of a rut 
Having a roommate superior to me 
Learning the value of money on an allowance 


Traits and Qualities 
Learned to live with people better (5) 
Learned to go more than half way 
Happiness from so many different contacts (2) 
Discouragement from meeting so many girls with superior preparation 
Cynicism from meeting so many different types of people 
More toleration and understanding of people 
Development of ability to meet older people on their own ground 
Becoming accustomed to college life and people 
Learning not to make my judgment of people and character too high 
Leadership in my own crowd 
More executive ability 
Becoming less selfish 
More confidence in myself (2) 
Improved self-control (3) 
Spirit resulting from making the team 
Learning to value and cultivate an optimistic frame of mind 
More confidence in talking 
Loss of self-consciousness 
Overcoming emotional feelings and blind trust 
Learning to analyze and differentiate (2) 
Control of my temper 
Being happier than ever before (2) 
Winning greater approval of my family and friends 


* The omission of any figure after a statement indicates that it was made by one student only. 
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SUMMARY OF TABLE VI 


Number of Kinds of 


Classification Statements Statements 

PICEINSEION pet tae. eee eae tte cua a: | Sty 9 7 
ER FREE IOIIGS Cal ais Aw aan oa Ce hers «hy eRe aiacniotea 1s 4 3 
REGIS I, SIS Nias Conk rs Aye UALS Vk CTR 31 5 
RINCSRITURE A SESEHITREIOR 6 fy oc tehard © sch, dst RO ea 6 5 
PAt ee Al eve lgnOeD ES s4\ tM Niowink ain. « ea noe ees 22 12 
Independence and Responsibility. ...........2.......00008 27 6 
Influences, Experiences, and Values. ........023.....00.005 27 17 
Pree tie SMALE IES Pee NE Ai Reem ey cite oe aie Sak 33 23 
SPP ik) RENO. OE CUNUAER EL © 2 eer © ie vin k Gaara aw « « clash Oe 56 , 

215 78 


A few actual quotations show wHat a mixture of confidence and 
struggle, eagerness and discouragement, maturity and imma- 
turity, and new discoveries both favorable and unfavorable had 
marked the year. 

(“In my estimation, the most important thing which has hap- 
pened to me this year, either through apparent chance or my own 
definite achievement, has been. . . .’’) 


To have been forced into a position of independence, making decisions, 
traveling alone, etc. 

I have reduced my opinion of myself several degrees; I value the love and 
loyalty of my family more than ever, and I have had stimulating mental con- 
tacts. 

A certain new peace of mind which I never possessed at home among older, 
more serious people. 

I have met so many girls that are so much better prepared for college work 
that I have been very much discouraged. I have grown older in my desires 
and ways of thinking. 

Getting away from high school where everyone knew me to a place where 
no one does, and where everything I may accomplish will be through my own 
efforts. 

A more cynical and questioning attitude toward everything and a realiza- 
tion of the breadth of life and my own limitations. 

I have become very cynical and quite pessimistic. Meeting so many dif- 
ferent types of people has made me questioning. I also have become very 
indifferent. 

The discovery of the mercilessness of college, academically, socially, in 
every way. 

The realization that I don’t know anything; also that I don’t know how 
to think. 
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Perhaps the table and the quotations speak for themselves. 
One interesting result is that, although the statement given al- 
lowed for ‘“‘apparent chance” in the estimate of the year’s values, 
only four of the statements seem to belong under this head: “hav- 
ing a roommate with more strength of character than I’’; “the 
death of my best friend”; “inspiration from talks given”; and 
“a trip abroad.” The remaining 155 estimates all involve defi- 
nitely the thought or activity of the students themselves. 

As our summary of the table shows, the larger part of these 
estimates includes new traits and qualities (33); new contacts 
(31); new influences, experiences, and values (27); and new 
freedom and independence (27). 

The results also indicate a possible inability on the part of 26.5 
per cent of the entire group to make such an estimate of values. 


D. CONCLUSION 


1. The aim of this chapter has been to present, as a back- 
ground for present-day counseling problems, a cross section of an 
actual college group. 

2. The data have included, for 215 college women in a freshman 
class, a study of certain characteristics of their background, an 
analysis of their statements of purpose in entering college, and a 
classification of their estimates of the outstanding values of the 
year. 

3. In regard to the backgrounds of these students, the follow- 
ing facts are to be noted: 

(a) The foreign parentage of the entire class (255) represents 
seventeen different nationalities, although 85.1 per cent are of 
American parentage. 

(b) Paternal occupations reflect the change from a former 
major proportion of professional fathers to 28.8 per cent in this 
group. Of all fathers, 54 per cent are proprietors, or engaged in 
managerial or commercial service. 

(c) The parental education of this group indicates evidence 
of another changing condition —from a large proportion of 
fathers with cultural and professional education to 44.6 per cent 
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with no education or training beyond high school. It is also 
significant, however, that almost as many mothers as fathers 
have had a college degree. 

(d) In general, the parental attitude toward college for their 
daughters is one of strong approval. For about one fifth of the 
group, however, such approval is lacking from either one or 
both parents. Such a situation requires an increased indepen- 
dence on the part of the student and more responsibility to make 
good. 

(e) The secondary-school preparation reveals evidence of an- 
other changing condition: the decrease in public high school grad- 
uates, and the consequent increase in the influence of private- 
school environment upon college life. The substantial group of 
those with combined public- and private-school education is also 
worthy of notice. 

(f) The size of the high-school graduating classes of the group 
shows great heterogeneity — from less than twenty-five members 
to six hundred and over. One of the most interesting revelations 
of this analysis is that 17.2 per cent have come from graduating 
classes of less than twenty-five members. 

(g) About one half, or 49.7 per cent, of these 215 students have 
won scholastic honors in high school. The fact that during the 
first college year the proportion of the entire class earning honor 
grades was so much smaller, indicates significant adjustments on 
the part of many students to this higher level of academic com- 
petition. 

_4. Considering primary reasons only for college entrance, over 
vone half of the entire class enrolment come to college for a back- 
- ground of broad cultural interests, or because of the desire of their 
\ parents, or because they wish preparation for the vocation they 
are to follow. If we discredit the importance of first, second, and 
third choices and consider the totals only, broad cultural interests 
still stand first; the desire of parents second; and, almost tied with 
the latter, social pleasures and new friends stand third. There 
is, however, a wide and fairly even distribution over the ten 
different statements of purpose, revealing in the matter of college 
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entrance this same variety in viewpoints which we have noted 
in other respects. 

s. The estimates of outstanding values for the year made by 
this group yield chiefly those produced by their own achievement 
and development. Newly realized traits and qualities are cited 
most frequently (by 33, or 15.3 per cent of the students) ; new con- 
tacts come second (cited by 31, or 14.2 per cent of the students); 
and new influences, experiences, and values, and new freedom and 
independence each stand third in frequency (cited by 27, or 10.7 
per cent of the students). Over one fourth of the group was un- 
able or unwilling to make any estimate of values. 


In our representative group of women students, then, have we 
found a homogeneity, a similarity of background, a singleness of 
aim, which will work unquestionably for easy self-adjustment of 
individual and group? On the contrary, we have represented 
various nationalities and many states and countries; a change 
from the professional class to a wide variety in the occupational 
groups of the fathers; lack of college experience in the case of 
about 50 per cent of the parents; a dubious or antagonistic atti- 
tude toward this experience for their daughters on the part of one 
fifth of the parents; a mixture of types of preparatory-school ex- 
perience; an adjustment — for about one third of the students — 
from a high-school class of less than 50 in number to a freshman 
class of over 250; for about three fourths of those who had held 
honors in high school, the transition to less than honor rank in 
the freshman year; a range over ten different purposes for college 
entrance — not all conducive to college success; a wide range of 
estimated paramount values for a given year; and an apparent 
inability of some students to form any values. 

From such data, disclosing a probability of complex adjust- 
ments, let us turn our attention to other fields of adjustment, in 
terms of the college and campus as a whole, which give rise to 
counseling problems. 


CHAPTER III 


STUDENT COUNSELING PROBLEMS AND THEIR DIS- 
TRIBUTION: PLACES AND CONDITIONS IN 
WHICH THEY APPEAR 


A. QUESTIONS TO BE CONSIDERED CONCERNING 
COUNSELING 


In this chapter and following chapters, against the background 
which we have outlined, let us consider those problems of the 
college student which demand counseling for their ideal solution. 

Webster’s definition of counseling emphasizes, as stated pre- 
viously, the idea of interchange: “‘an interchange of opinion, mu- 
tual advising, deliberation together, consultation.” Such a con- 
ception of counseling and counseling problems eliminates at the 
outset two predicaments which are greatly feared by those who 
look askance at any personnel service: 

(1) The possibility that the college will set itself up as a whole- 
sale problem-solving bureau, guaranteeing that all obstacles en- 
countered on the way to a degree will immediately be removed. 
But our definition of counseling implies a give-and-take in con- 
ference shared by the student as well as the counselor. As for the 
ultimate solution of the problem, neither expediency nor wisdom 
would dictate that the controi of the necessary program of action 
should remain in the hands of the college official rather than with 
the student. 

(2) The possibility that the student, because consultation 
service in the solution of his problems is offered, will become over- 
dependent and refuse to meet any situation wholly by himself. 
It should be stated frankly that every counselor has to meet 
the problem of over-dependence with some individuals. But it 
cannot be too strongly pointed out that consultation service does 
not create such over-dependence, but reveals it; draws cases of 
it into the limelight of investigation and understanding. Further- 
more, such over-dependence, when revealed, will have been built 
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up in sixteen to twenty-two years of experience in over-reliance 
upon parents, home, or friends. If ever a situation needed the 
‘services of an expert, this is surely one of them. 

As for the normally independent student, with his intense in- 
sistence upon freedom, his experimental experiences, his restless, 
eager search for new solutions of old situations, he is in no danger 
of consulting any college official too often. Indeed, common prac- 
tice shows that any personnel service needs wise publicity and a 
new understanding of its possibilities by the student before he 
will consent to use it to any extent. 

We propose to examine counseling problems from a variety of 
angles. The questions below indicate the outline of the remaining 
chapters. 


1. What is the distribution of student counseling problems; what are the 
places and conditions in which they appear? 

2. What is the personnel of problem solution; what are the agencies to 
whom counseling problems are brought, or who contribute to their 
solution? 

3. What is the effect of counseling upon the initial interpretation of the 
problems; what are the problems as referred and as revealed? 

4. What have been the diagnoses of these problems; why have they 
occurred? 

5. What are the inferences for the counseling process? 

6. What coédrdination is necessary for a successful counseling program? 


B. FreLtps or ADJUSTMENT GIVING RISE TO COUNSELING 
PROBLEMS 


The purpose of this chapter on the distribution or location of 
counseling problems is not to analyze or describe the problems 
fully, or to determine accurately their relative importance, but 
to discover and outline those problems which merit counseling 
for their thorough solution, and to discover where these problems 
appear — in the dormitory, chapel, library, or elsewhere. This, 
of course, is a somewhat arbitrary classification, as where a given 
problem occurs is often determined by chance rather than by 
any inherent influences of the setting in which it appears. On 
the other hand, the distribution of problems, as Dr. Ben Wood 
points out, may be more important than we realize. 
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No one who has witnessed the transformation of angular and awkward 
Freshmen into smooth and well-poised members of a social community in 
which they have learned to get along with their fellows, can doubt the effi- 
ciency of even our smallest colleges in this respect. The contacts made in the 
office of admissions, in the registration room, in the classroom, in the libraries, 
in the dormitories, in the assemblies, in the “activities,” whether on the 
athletic field, in the bleachers or grandstand, in the gymnasium, in the col- 
lege daily editorial office, in the dramatic societies, or in the college halls or 
elevators — these are the destroyers of provincialism, the curbers of unre- 
strained individualistic instincts, the creators of social habits and attitudes 
that enable their possessor to get along with other people in the best and 
most economical way.! 


In any case, such a classification by location, combined with 
other later classifications, should be valuable in revealing, from 
six different areas, the existing counseling problems: 


1. Counseling problems contained in the prologue to college: pre-regis- 
tration and freshman orientation. 


2. Counseling problems arising in the dormitories or other student 
residences. 


3. Counseling problems revealed in the classroom. 


4. Counseling problems of non-curricular group instruction and guid- 
ance. 


5. Counseling problems of organized extra-curricular activities. 


6. Counseling problems revealed in individual conferences. 


I. PROBLEMS OF THE PROLOGUE TO COLLEGE: PRE-REGISTRATION 
AND ORIENTATION 


The purpose of this section is to analyze the situation present 
in the “prologue”’ to college, to determine its significant factors, 
and to outline the student problems which consequently appear. 
To give such problems full and ample treatment would be dupli- 
cation and useless elaboration of a task which has already been 
admirably handled, as evidenced in the bibliography. In study- 
ing the distribution of counseling problems, the need is to segre- 
gate, examine, and illustrate those problems which belong 
peculiarly to this section of the college student’s career. 


i Ben Wood, Measurement in Higher Education, p. 110. New York: World Book 
Company, 1923. Quoted by permission of the World Book Company. 


Be.o tm 
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Counseling problems related to the prologue to college are 
legion. It will be necessary at the outset to limit the analysis to 
the period from the practical acceptance of the college applicant 
to the official beginning of the academic college year, such a period 
including any pre-registration time, like Freshman Week. This 
limitation, however, excludes the whole controversial and highly 
interesting question of who should come to college, and why; it 
excludes the whole question of the most effective and just methods 
of selection among too numerous applicants qualified for accep- 
tance under such standards as agreed upon; it excludes the whole 
question of the proper treatment of rejected applicants. The 
analysis begins with the college student at the moment of his 
official creation, when the acceptance of his application is prac- 
tically assured. 

What is the background for this prologue? What are the gen- 
eral factors in the situation? In 1924 there were 486,299 men and 
women students in the collegiate departments of our colleges and 
universities. What conditions did they meet at college entrance? 


(a) The Situation 


1. For almost any college there has been operative the general 
selective factor of a minimum intellectual ability and previous 
academic achievement. 


2. In addition to this general selective factor, it has been 
necessary in many colleges to adopt other factors influential in 
the acceptance of a restricted number of candidates among many 
applicants, such as: 


1 The World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1927, p. 396. New York: The New 
York World, 1927. 

* Examples of these admission standards are: The New Plan of the College 
Entrance Examinations considers the preparatory course record, and the school 
principal’s estimate of the applicant’s “scholarly interests, special ability, and char- 
acter.” Columbia gives official weight to psychological tests; Antioch College re- 
quires the student’s statement of purpose in entering college; and Dartmouth has 
among its considerations the geographical distribution of the student body, occupa~ 
ae of the parents, and a certain proportion of sons of alumni and of New Hamp- 
shire. 
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(a) The high-school record. 

(6) Priority of application. 

(c) General psychological tests. 

(d) Character and personality rating. 

(e) Student’s own statement of purpose in entering college. 

(f) Section of country from which applicant comes. 

(g) Parental occupations. 

(k) A proportionate number of sons or daughters of alumni and of the 
state. 


3. These selective factors have produced a group still some- 
what similar in ability, but far less similar in other respects than 
in the past. The following conditions suggest the reasons for the 
growing heterogeneity of incoming freshman classes: 


(a) Both extremes of parental financial status are represented. 
Those who can well afford a college degree are still attracted by 
it, and many who formerly could not afford it have benefited by 
new aids in scholarship funds, increased opportunities for self- 
help, loan organizations for students, and new arrangements for 
alternate years of work and study." 


(b) A wider geographical distribution exists, both nationally 
and internationally.” 


(c) More varied types of preparation are represented.’ 
(d) Occupational backgrounds of the parents differ widely. 


(e) There are, therefore, more differing social and racial en- 
vironments represented. 


1 Dr. Reynolds found the parental incomes of women college students to range 
from 29 per cent receiving up to $499, to 8.25 per cent receiving $10,000 and over. 
The median parental income for women students was $3,214.91; for men students, 
$3,020.95. O. Edgar Reynolds, The Social and Economic Status of College Students, 
pp. 14, 22. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 272. 

2 “Mount Holyoke, Smith, and Wellesley draw respectively, sixty, sixty-six, and 
seventy per cent of their students from states outside New England.” “The Ques- 
tion of the Women’s Colleges,’’ an article by seven college presidents, in Atlantic 
Monthly (November, 1927). 

3 Sargent’s Handbook of Private Schools lists, among those schools preparing for 
college: girls’ schools preparatory to the large eastern colleges; preparatory to 
specific colleges; day schools; boarding schools; country day schools; Episcopal 
Church schools; schools for Jewish girls; schools with special courses in music, art, 
secretarial training, domestic science, etc.; schools emphasizing the study of French; 
schools with summer sessions; and schools with camp connections. 
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4. At the opening of the college year the growth of the college 
itself means that this increasingly heterogeneous group must also 
make its acquaintance with a more intricate, complex, and be- 
wildering organization than ever before. To give a concrete 
illustration: in a given college of a little over one thousand stu- 
dents, an incoming student finds herself on a campus of 200 acres, 
containing 19 dormitories and cottages and 25 academic or service 
buildings. There are 15 administrative officers and executive 
secretaries with whom she will probably come into contact at 
some time; 112 members of the faculty, and 26 different depart- 
ments. In addition to this, the extra-curricular life of the college 
includes 28 organizations, clubs, and councils. In her own dormi- 
tory she will be living with from 60 to 100 or more girls. 


(b) The Problems 


Theoretical analysis is not always verified in practice. To se- 
cure the actual problems of the prologue to college, the writer 
held interviews with those in charge of admissions at two women’s 
colleges, and supplemented these by analysis of problems re- 
corded on the record cards of 171 sub-freshman interviews at a 
third college. 


1. The Problems as Described in Interviews. The problems given 
in two interviews with admission officers as counseling problems 
arising before the official opening of college are outlined below. 

Relations between Parents and Daughters. The visit of parents 
and daughter to her chosen institution at the time of her accept- 
ance, or afterwards, is revealing in many ways. There is some- 
times evident, on the part of the sub-freshman toward her parents, 
irritation or disapproval, or too evident belief that she is the 
centre of the stage and the stage manager as well, or the other 
extreme of over-docility under a dominating attitude and com- 
plete stage-setting supplied by the parents. An interesting illus- 
tration given of parent-and-daughter situation was the occasional 
request of the parents that the college refuse their daughter 
something which they did not wish to refuse her themselves, such 
as her desire to room with her high-school chum. The counseling 
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demanded in this whole situation was found to involve the par- 
ents as well as the prospective student. This problem as a whole 
will be considered later. 


Lack of Purpose in Coming to College. To explain what college 
means to a person who does not know why she has elected to 
spend her next four years in higher education, or who has a very 
superficial aim in doing so, is also a definite counseling problem. 
The emphatic comment was made that often any enthusiasm 
for college, or any decided motive in attendance, seems to be 
definitely lacking. 


Unsatisfactory Personality, Appearance, and Habits. If anything 
is to be done at all with these personal problems after an applicant 
has been accepted, it can be done only with wise counseling. What 
is to be done with the girl who, though of good intellectual ability, 
makes it evident in an interview that, within the first week of 
college, she will be labeled as queer, snobbish, disagreeable, or 
unattractive? In one case, the parents of a sub-freshman, a girl 
who seemed to the admissions officer to be maladjusted in some 
ways but who had met every requirement, were persuaded to 
consult a psychiatrist in order to help along her happy adjust- 
ment to college life. The diagnosis of the psychiatrist showed so 
clearly what an unhappy experience college would prove to be for 
the daughter at that particular time, that the parents, convinced, 
withdrew the girl at once. 


Interpretation of Requirements. The interpretation of require- 
ments and admission standards is the more critical when the ap- 
plicant is to be rejected, but with unrejected candidates it is im- 
portant also. One illustration given was the interpretation of the 
scholastic aptitude, or other intelligence test scores. Parents and 
daughters are able to see the significance of examination marks, 
but are at loss to see what weight should be attached to the psy- 
chological tests; these tests parents and daughters either exag- 
gerate or underrate. 

Problems of Pre-registration. The last part of the prologue to 
college includes the time from the arrival of the new freshmen 
on the campus to the official opening of the academic year. 
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This is often converted now into a Freshman Week, during the 
greater part of which no upper classmen are present. Balanced 
activities which have been suggested for this time are lecture- 
performance periods, testing, a program of lectures, social and re- 
creational activities, and individual counseling.’ As stated in the 
interviews, some counseling problems evident in this period are 
(a) immediate incompatibility of roommates, (b) homesickness, 
(c) over-fatigue or illness, (d) the over-influence of upper classmen 
in some cases, and (e) bewilderment and confusion in the face of 
so many new experiences. 

2. The Problems as Evidenced by Student Questions. Perhaps 
there is no better concrete illustration of student bewilderment 
than a cross section of the questions asked in the opening days of 
college. From four years’ experience with a student information 
bureau, the writer has set down an example of the questions which 
were asked. The list is authentic, though not complete. The 
questions were asked in spite of a carefully formulated handbook 
in the possession of each student containing supposedly adequate 
information. 


QUESTIONS OF NEW FRESHMEN 


How do I get to such a hall? ‘ 

Where is this examination held? 

Where is the bookstore? 

Do I have to buy my own examination book? 

What banks do you recommend for student accounts? How much must 
be kept on deposit? 

When are the college physician’s office hours? 

Who is my “big sister”? I was admitted late and didn’t hear from 
anyone. 

If I don’t sign up for all those conferences listed on the bulletin board, 
what happens? 

Where is the nearest garage? 

Why is n’t the express office open now? 

I’m not in the hall I asked to be in; they made a mistake. How soon can 
anything be done about it? 

Are all the student government rules in force yet? 

I’m all in. Do I have to go to that lecture on how to study? What 
happens if I don’t? 

May students open charge accounts in the stores? 


1 Henry Doermann, The Orientation of College Freshmen, p. 134. Baltimore: The 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 1926. 
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I’ve broken my glasses and have an examination this afternoon. What can 
I do? 

Do you know so and so? What is she like? 

I’ve brought my typewriter and want to earn some money. How do I go 
about it? 

My trunk’s lost and I have just this one dress with me. What can I do? 

Is it safe to keep money in my room? 

When is there a chance to visit with my family, who are here with me? 
And what is there for them to do while I’m all tied up with these things? 


And so on. Many an older person has succumbed to a need for 
*‘counseling’’ under less numerous perplexities than these! 

3. The Problems from an Analysis of Student Interview Records. 
From one of the colleges studied, the records of 171 sub-freshman 
interviews were examined. The. classification and analysis of 
these are the writer’s, submitted to the college concerned for 
criticism and correction. In the writer’s analysis, 68 problems 
noted in these 171 interviews seemed important enough to be 
called counseling problems, as shown below in Table VII. 


TABLE VII 


COUNSELING PROBLEMS APPEARING IN 171 SUB-FRESHMAN INTERVIEWS 


Number of 
Problem Times Noted Per cent 
Distinctly unsatisfactory personality, including personal ap- 

BERTARCE, VOICE. OF MIAUNET Uy... 5 cis phte's anions nieces © os o9 18 26.4 
No definite ideas or plans about college studies............ 14 20.6 
Poor reasons, or no reasons, for coming to college.......... 8 11.8 
Heavy responsibility for self-support................00055 a 10.3 
Unsatisfactory health record or habits................005. 6 8.8 
Limited activities or limited freedom previous to college... . 4 5-9 
Distinct difficulties with certain examinations or studies .... 4 5-9 
SeaCISCEGU OE HOMO EIEY 5 tetas ec. cle a sa, Rpm aia esd outs gists aia 4 5-9 
Background unsatisfactory for probable coliege success ..... 3 4.4 

Deen ate sats cnts ame Sakae MeO eta em 68 100.0 


(c) Conclusion 


’ We have seen that the situation in the modern prologue to a 
/ college career is an intricate one. With the new selective factors 
\ employed, the wider variety of economic, occupational, educa- 
\ tional, social, and racial backgrounds represented, and the more 
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extensive geographical distribution, there results a still greater 
variety in the purposes of a hundred or a thousand students en- 
tering a given college, in their responses to the life and aims of the 
institution and in their points of contact and incentives. To such 
heterogeneity is added, as a problem-creating factor, the increas- 
ing complexity of college organization and facilities. Upon ar- 
rival at college, when easy adjustment should be made, the period 
of preliminary orientation may be crowded to the point of fatigue 
for the student; it may be “ undercrowded”’ to the point of idle- 
ness; it may fail to appeal to and motivate him; or he may receive 
no assurance that there is anyone in this whole new environment 
who is interested in his development as an individual. 

From this situation the problems which emerge are no trivial 
ones. Counseling in a trilogy of relations between parent, stu- 
dent, and college; arousal of purpose or its revision; the develop- 
ment of character, force, and personality from individuals who 
apparently present no promise of leadership ability; remedies for 
cases of bewilderment and confusion in the face of new experi- 
ences; relief of financial difficulties; decisions about poor health; 
limited freedom; and dubious background for college success — 
all are present, and none can be settled satisfactorily by the stu- 
dent alone. They are counseling problems. 


2. PROBLEMS OF THE DORMITORY OR OTHER 
RESIDENT GROUPS 


It is in the dormitories or other types of student residences 
that social relations and group life come about most spontane- 
ously and most naturally. It is here that the student comes 
nearest to ordering his own universe in his own way. What are 
the factors in the situation, and what are the problems which 
arise? 

(a) The Situation 

tr. Student groups constitute a much larger unit than the 

family unit, and are composed of those of the same age and sex. 


2. Each individual’s activities have a bearing upon a large 
number of other individuals. 
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3. Rules and regulations must, therefore, be established in 
view of the ordered living of these large numbers, rather than in 
view of one individual’s desires. 


4. Widely different environments and habits of living among 
various students are represented in a concentrated area. 


5. There is the consequent opportunity for the educational 
use of this new and intricate social environment. 


6. The dormitory is the natural setting for hospitality and the 
initiation of social contacts; it is a substitution for home and its 
significance during a four-year period. 


7. The dormitory is the scene of the most immediate and most 
personal adjustments to be made in individual responsibility, the 
furnishing of one’s room, care of the person, the making of con- 
tacts, and learning how to get along with others. 


8. The dormitory and the individual student’s room often 
form the chief constant environment among continuously shifting 
scenes and settings. 


(b) The Problems 


1. From the Viewpoint of Administrators and Heads of Student 
Residence Houses. In one college an interesting experiment has 
been made in a study course to consider dormitory problems. All 
the heads of student residence houses were members, and the 
course was conducted by the dean. The problems which the 
dean outlined for study included: * (1) aims, in meeting the prob- 
lems for the girl of to-day, such as the sanctity of the home and 
its cultural value; (2) qualifications of a good householder; (3) 
conditions characteristic of the present generation; (4) problems 
of the adolescent girl; (5) health; (6) the maladjusted girl; (7) the 
comfortable home; (8) foods and menus; (9) etiquette and table 
service; (10) the home beautiful; (11) relation of physical en- 
vironment to conduct, morale, and scholarship; (12) religious 
observance in the home; (13) standards of service; and (14) better 
homes. 


1 Mary C. Brogdon, Better Housing through Betler Householders, pp. 149-160. 
Fourteenth Yearbook, National Association of Deans of Women, 1927. 
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The heads of houses in this same group adopted the following 
standards of service: ! (1) a genuine interest in the student’s wel- 
fare; (2) interest in her happiness away from home; (3) interest 
in her enjoyment of a wholesome social life; (4) constructive 
rather than adverse criticism; (5) encouragement of religious life; 
and (6) provision of opportunities for rest and recuperation. 

2. From the Viewpoint of the Student. In unorganized group 
relationships, and in the hours of leisure and of study spent in the 
dormitories, problems of social relationships, of work, of philos- 
ophy of life, of temperament, and of home background — prob- 
lems mental, physical and emotional — are all revealed. 

A group of over two hundred freshmen in college dormitories 
was given a questionnaire drawn up by the writer. One section, 
entitled “‘Factors of Influence,” included items which they were 
asked to underline if these, or events connected with them, had 
been troubling or exciting to the extent of interfering with general 
happiness, sleep, relaxation, or ability to work. While the stu- 
dents were not asked to label these problems as dormitory prob- 
lems, even a casual glance is sufficient to show that all the prob- 
lems cited would occur either in the student residence — as the 
setting for many leisure activities, for sleep, and for work — or in 
unorganized social groups elsewhere. These are counseling prob- 
lems also because of the degree of disturbance which it was indi- 
cated that they had produced. Table VIII contains the problems 
as given. 

That the problems cited in Table VIII are not peculiar to fresh- 
men alone is evident from a study made by Dr. Blanton of juniors 
and seniors.? His investigation of a group of over one hundred 
unselected juniors and seniors shows interesting results. Although 
these are not necessarily problems of dormitory setting, they are 
valuable here as a basis of comparison with the freshman study. 
(Table IX.) 

1 Mary C. Brogdon, of. cit., p. 159. 

* Smiley Blanton, “A Mental Hygiene Program for Colleges,” in Mental Hy- 


giene, Vol. IX, No. 3 (July 1925), pp. 479-480. Quoted by permission of The 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
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TABLE VIII 


Factors oF DISTURBANCE DURING FRESHMAN YEAR AS NOTED BY 
125 FRESHMEN 


Statement: “I have underlined in the following any items which of themselves, or 
through events connected with them, have troubled or excited me this year to the 
extent of interfering with my general happiness, sleep or relaxation, or ability to 


work.” 
RESULTS 
Social Relationships Factors in Order of Frequency 
RRR A ee SA 2 ae 2 8 Tendency to put things off...... 66 
RENT i sai ele gu ds Taw i 8 II Inability to concentrate......... 53 
Intensive girl friendships. ..... 16 Poor planning of time.......... 44 
Bark of pul iriends. <2. ..223 14 SERSUIVERESM,. Coot. oh ian ineeided’s 36 
BAC EIIOMIE SSS Sons isn inns, 19, . preowe tate OF WOLKINE. cc ae..s 32 
Lack of men friends.......... If Unfavorable working conditions 
Awkwardness in meeting people 18 IAGO DAMS. . dake isn x eerie 30 
Sense of unpopularity. ........ 13 PACE ORTRINE Soa \ahatersin nls teraind sae 28 
RAGUAICGS atc orsiceeats «Seer aniate 24 
Work 5 Fi ae ri Bee Eee 21 
Inability to concentrate....... §3 Lack of physical energy......... 19 
Poor planning of time......... 44 Feeling of “being different”... ... 19 
Us ee gr eae eee 28 Awkwardness in meeting people.. 18 
ee SE 21 ~+‘Iilness in the family............ 18 
Unfavorable working conditions General home conditions........ 17 
ERR wens At ae 5 30 Intensive girl friendships........ 16 
Slow rate of working.......... 32 Lack of girl friendships......... 14 
Tendency to put things off .... 66 Sense of unpopularity.......... 13 
Lack of physical energy....... 19 Lack of men friends............ II 
BIODEWT seen en ae hips eae Cees IL 
Temperament Over-submissiveness............ 10 
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a ae eee 24 PES GE SOMPEM ie cesta eden vo ee 3 
Feeling of “being different” ... 19 Disapproval of family orfriends.. 2 
Over-submissiveness ......... fe) —_ 
Total disturbances from factors... 522 
Home Background = 
Disapproval of family orfriends. 2 
Miness ini family 5...» fe «es 18 Number Croup if25 eee as he 213 
Worry or dissatisfaction about Disturbed by one or more items . 125 
general home conditions. .... 17 Disturbed by ion =. s-<ipals nen 14 
—— Section omitted —no commeut.. 74 
PRG a Wa ncctes in vines aloe 522 Average no. of items checked.... 2.8 
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TABLE IX 


PROBLEMS OF 104 UNSELECTED STUDENTS: JUNIORS AND SENIORS * 


85 Suffered from self-consciousness, timidity, stage fright, fear of reciting, or 
anxiety when meeting people. These attitudes were so well marked that the 
students themselves felt that they constituted a severe handicap to their 
social adjustment. 

74 Had feelings of insecurity, inadequacy, or inferiority so definite that they 
felt handicapped by them. 

72 Had friction and conflicts with either one or both parents so marked that it 
made them distressed or unhappy. 

55 Had problems relating to their love and sex life that needed adjustment. 

14 Had religious problems. 

14 Were upset because they had chosen the wrong vocation or did not know 
which ones to choose. 


314 Total problems for 104 students. 


* Adapted from Blanton, op. cit. 


The dormitory has always been recognized as the setting in 
which many emergencies occur. Sudden illness, receipt of bad 
news, risky escapades, suicides, and student disappearances have 
all been on the college lists. We must recognize also that the stu- 
dent residences and unorganized social groups, because they em- 
brace a great deal of the student’s leisure, working hours, social 
activities, discussion, and hours of sleep and rest, as well as the 
student’s most intimate and most immediate adjustments, are 
practically all-comprehensive as a problem area. The significance 
of this conclusion will be examined later. 


(c) Conclusion 


In Table VIII we find represented the problems of 125 fresh- 
men. Many of them might occur in several settings, but we be- 
lieve that all of them may be reliably considered as problems of 
the dormitory and of unorganized social groups. 

The criteria for presenting the problems in the freshman study 
were “interference with general happiness, sleep, relaxation, or 
ability to work.” Criteria in the second study included problems 
constituting “a severe handicap to their social adjustment,” feel- 
ings ‘‘so definite that they felt handicapped by them,” conflicts 
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“so marked that they made them distressed and unhappy,” and 
problems that “needed adjustment.’ Such criteria should have 
eliminated superficial and passing difficulties; problems presented 
with these standards warranted the assumption that the stu- 
dent’s own attempts to solve the difficulty had not yet been 
successful, and that help from another source was desirable. 

The total number of problems cited for 125 freshman students 
is 522, an average of 2.8 problems per student. For Dr. Blan- 
ton’s study, there was a total of 314 problems for 104 students. 
It should be remembered, however, that the basis for both studies 
was subjective, and that the important result of this survey is not 
the actual number of problems evident, but their wide range, 
variety, and frequency. 


3. PROBLEMS OF THE CLASSROOM 


Counseling problems do not cease with the end of the prologue 
to college and the official beginning of the college year. Hundreds 
of students from all classes take up their residence in the dormi- 
tories, the opening chapel services and assemblies are held, classes 
begin, extra-curricular activities make their opening gestures, 
study is imminent, and the college student has begun his first, or 
another, year of active and independent living as a member of a 
community composed of others of the same age, sex, and occupa- 
tion. 

It has been assumed by most of those connected officially with 
his present college attendance that he is there to study. Will his 
mental development take place easily and naturally in the college 
environment, from the group instruction of the classroom and 
laboratory? If there are some obstacles discovered, can he always 
solve them himself; or should he be expected to do so? In other 
words, what student problems are revealed in the classroom, of 
which the wrong solution or the lack of solution is affecting the 
student’s development, and for the best solution of which some 
of this ‘‘deliberation together”? between the student and a repre- 
sentative of the college seems to be demanded? 

Let us first examine the general classroom situation. 
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(a) The Situation 


1. The setting furnished by the usual classroom is radically 
unlike that associated with similar activities; it is traditional, 
formal, non-aesthetic, with a standardized arrangement of class- 
room furniture and equipment. 

2. The time limit of a class is an arbitrary one. No matter 
what the lack of development in student thinking, or how critical 
an interruption of genuine student thought the end of the hour 
may mark, the group must be dismissed at a given time. 

3. There is little opportunity afforded the instructor for the 
consideration of individual differences in student responses to his 
material and to his method of presentation. From a score to sev- 
eral hundred different individuals are responding or failing to 
respond to the personality and performance of a single person in 
authority. 

4. For the most part, in the college classroom methods new to 
the incoming student have been used, and new ways of study have 
been necessary in the preparation of assignments. 

5. A particular classroom presentation is seldom a separate 
unit in the mind of the student, but is unavoidably bound up, not 
only with the remainder of the course and the student’s curricu- 
lum, but with the other class presentations, study, and varied 
activities for that given day. A presentation is successful accord- 
ing to its degree of adaptation to the student’s present body of 
knowledge, interest, point of view, and understanding. 


(b) The Problems 


At the time of writing there could be discovered no published 
investigation of specific counseling problems revealed in the 
classroom. Since the purpose of this study was to outline these 
problems, not to make a statistical investigation of them, a com- 
pilation was made to include the results of eight interviews and 
analyses of college faculty members whose classroom experience 
had been extensive. The general classification suggested in the 
interviews was as follows: 
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Problems concerning the classroom setting and atmosphere. 

Problems arising in the preparation of assignments. 

Problems in regard to the instructor. 

Problems of content and purpose of the course. 

Problems dealing with the relation of the classroom activity to other 

activities and values of college life. 

Problems dealing with the relation of the course material to the rest of 

the student’s knowledge. 

Problems of student ability. 

Problems of student personality, character, and habits revealed ‘during 

the conduct of the class. 

It was emphasized in each interview that only counseling prob- 
lems were desired — problems concerning the student’s develop- 
ment which, for the best solution, seemed to demand some in- 
dividual consultation between thé student and the instructor, or 
some other official representative of the institution. Those giving 
the problems were not asked to decide who, ideally, should give 
this counseling. 

The problems are given in Table X. 


TABLE X 


A DETAILED ANALYSIS OF CLASSROOM PROBLEMS 


PROBLEM No. of Times 
Classroom Setting and Almosphere Cited 
ROTEL ASOD Bre a eokeee ces a ais a EY shina o apsinrtios ails sierart ws ate os 3 
as eRe AC CIEE. reo Se, ey tidied ana ote eolata arte % 
Prejudice against building or classroom... ............2-000c00e00000% 2 
RSH AT EARLE Pech oc Pi cal < ae ae inn eo SoD or Sinicge Xs eats) eter fy ee ha 2 
RM Mee aN are Sas Cia ic wos) otter = ote lo a mera ee ciate tare Io 
Preparation of Work 
roieniie te Own tO Sees armas hoaies oe een sca ele oicis et yiw vio hea sas 8 
PATEC EAN ROOT OLGCANIZEG ya) alee! eteaas'e.d cn fia, voided #1¢-)e'\ees.ave FEE bale 2 
Genctaliow-orade, Dertormance | fd ta <2 tedaie eaisios pinta aac ase apts 2 
RS TLR LLP RU OE Oe ean ee AGING sore Or ved oe case ene ALG eden RPE 2 
JOVSUB ARSE GHA Gert BOs ee Rise Srna ne a rine Inenrnane nr 2 
Eipup towmnite erar Waltons eee, sree SrtA taints avian wings aay meer aad 2 
NTI a NVAS ER LLL Se en ean ae ca Aalst Nanaia cea Syste Tos eng nie eecate I 
Preparation time poorly proportioned in relation to other courses...... I 
aj Stl bee ee Ba ood che Rt SO ROE TEN ei RS 20 
Problems Concerning the Instructor 
Dislike and disapproval of, or indifference to, the instructor........... 6 
Weo-micn dependence Upon INSELUCEON,. 5 6 2c = hea a( 3s cc tas cee 4 
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TABLE X (ConrTINUED) 


Content, Purpose, and Method of Course 
Prejudice or antagonism toward method of course............----++-- 5 
Prejudice or antagonism toward content of course ................+.-- 4 
Hatluretovsee-aim/or walle of COUTSE pei ewe iat oer ere 2 
Inability. to-cope with matertaliof Courses sea. opis ese «alesis i ale I 
Makinevot course for vocationalpumposese septs eile eisai I 
13 


Relation of Classroom Activity to Other College Activities and Values 
Student’s application of course to own problems...................-- 3 
Toor much distractionvand laCk#Or (Mie ees neha est erie 2 
Doing mext assivnmentsinclass sere ene eee a dee eee one I 
Gariy-OVETOb PLeylOUStAChIVAILES wares ett ot slal ieee I 
No place for course in college values as student sees them............ I 
8 


Relation of Course Material to Rest of Student's Knowledge 
Difficulty of student in integrating course with point of view of other 


COUNSESLOM wat how Point OfavlGwauae eine eileleteiel ais stsierete ett ere 6 
Choicevofispecialiticlisiotsttdyeari. eaes ee eee ai eer I 
fo oR eRe mercer ane bee tren ir ictanin Pe eae Rea ae, neta iE 7 
Problems of Student Ability 

Generaltina bility to:dosworkso7-y5 css cts ene ee ee eee re 4 
Difference between individual and class rate of progress.............. 3 
Slow rveaditievability. woe saree at eee ee er tee re ee eee ee 2 
Unusually poor English or inadequate vocabulary................... Z 
Mediocre student aspiring to level beyond ability.................... I 
Po talc eS coc otecc che a nis this er cioths a1 oe One RR re te 

Student Personality, Character, and Habits 
Fleck lin ge 5io 7 ericns-s wishes ro enia crates cee ena cueeehctsrs tre eae eee ae oe oeaets 5 
Problemsroticare of person’ serena eelee ita aatetete aie eer eee 3 
Health problems .io0 ha sree Wea ss eee ee cere ere EY eras 3 
Inibi bition sin eclta clon eveyccteraaes eee alae ere eee ere eee 3 
IDISCOUTCES recon = lee ae ped one ase eet ee ee ee 2 
COversintormaliitty css. h crac cee treme tients aeons ete nee ve 2 
soMark-WEepers vis. opel sarah Sree eter ai version Sere ele acre eae Ce 2 
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Inabilttyatortake criticism CONStLUGELVEL Yih scien eee eee 2 
INon= Social tendencies): casei. cc cess eis einen eee 2 
Tazinessandin difference: ater home 6 ci Renee eee eee 2 
Class iCkers kre 00s. iver s Savoie Misia orate See eee I 
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, Total problems cited 53... cae. er eines en eee eee ree 118 
‘Types-of problems 2 nncestni coo eee eee 49 


) 
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(c) Summary 


t. The problems cited in the two foregoing tables are those 
which the faculty members interviewed felt should be designated 
as counseling problems; and in the majority of problems the 
counseling had actually taken place. 


2. The necessity of counseling individual students on the ques- 
tion of how to study was given in every case. Next in frequency 
(six times in all) were given the student’s difficulties in integrat- 
ing a course with other courses or with his present point of view; 
and also the problem of indifference, disapproval, or dislike of the 


TABLE XI 


RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF CLASSROOM PROBLEMS 


Classification Number Per cent 

Student personality, character, and habits..................+.. 34 28.8 
Preparation of assignments......... Pe Re EPR Oe A Oe 20 16.9 
Problems concerning the mstructor.. 6... 2.52 dcees eben nee ces 14 11.0 
Penicue sae pe pose OF CRE COURSE | oi oc occas teeta Faces tle wns 13 10.2 
SETS ON 3 Men ee ee ei ee 12 11.9 
SAASEYOROI SCLLMIE ANG ATIMOSPRETE® 54.5 i022 faie she es ess.c eee Sl le 2 be) 8.5 
Relation to other activities and values... ........0..00-0see00s 8 6.8 
Relation to rest of student’s knowledge...............-.2--4-- 7 5.9 
1A eae Bp Ae OS ens nn Snir ens Seta 118 100.0 


instructor by individuals in the class. Since all the instructors 
interviewed were well liked and held the confidence of their 
classes, it is to be wondered whether their awareness of these in- 
dividual situations was not a constructive factor in building up 
a desirable attitude in each class as a whole. The same is true of 
two of the three problems ranking next in frequency (cited five 
times): the problem of the “‘heckling”’ student, and the problem 
of prejudice or antagonism against the method of the course. 
Such situations had been faced and dealt with. General inability 
of the student to do the work was also mentioned five times as a 
counseling problem. The other problems mentioned less often 
have been shown in detail in Table X. 
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3. Only a few of the interesting illustrations of the problems 
as classified can be given here. Concerning preparation of work, 
two cases were mentioned of a definite refusal to work. One girl 
refused to participate or prepare in any way. Upon inquiry, it 
was found that her parents were forcing her to remain in college 
in spite of her repeated requests to withdraw, until finally she 
had adopted a course of action which she felt would have to be 
effective. 

Problems of student ability revealed interesting illustrations. 
A slow rate in reading, especially in courses where a large amount 
is required, was found to be a problem quite often demanding in- 
dividual counseling. That this deficiency is not entirely due to 
mere lack of instruction, however, is shown by study of a group 
in which 7 per cent were found to be below the level of eighth 
grade in reading ability; and 30 per cent no higher than the 
eighth-grade level.’ 

4. Table XI shows the relative frequency of the problems when 
grouped under the various classifications. There were 123 prob- 
lems in all from the eight different sources consulted. In this total 
there were, of course, duplications. The total of different prob- 
lems was 49. Problems of student personality, character, and 
habits came first in frequency, both in the total and in the number 
of different problems. Problems concerning the preparation of 
assignments came next (17.9 per cent), and problems of student 
ability third (12.2 per cent). 


(d) Conclusion 


1. The classroom is without doubt an important area for the 
revelation of significant student problems, confined by no means 
to the difficulties of study. 

2. It is evident, even from such a limited survey of counseling 
problems revealed in the classroom, however, that for a faculty 
member interested in the welfare of his students, the range is too 
wide and the problems too serious to enable him to do justice to 
these and to the teaching load commonly expected of him. 


1S. L. Pressey and others, Research Adventures in University Teaching, p. 110. 
Bloomingdale, Ill.: The Public School Publishing Co. 
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3. There are in the foregoing tables certain problems which 
seem common enough and educational enough in the information 
needed for their solution to warrant their treatment in the whole 
class, or, better still, in an inter-class group. These are problems 
such as how to study, how to organize material, and how to write 
examinations. 

4. Certain other problems, though revealed individually, may 
be found to be typical of a fairly large portion of the class, and 
can be handled as class counseling: problems of perplexities con- 
cerning content, method, and purpose of the course. 

5. Other problems, although they might be common to a group 
of class members, because they are problems of individual differ- 
ences, would require individual handling in a class group. In the 
entire student body, however, there might be small groups at 
similar stages in each problem. Problems of general inability to 
do the work, for instance, have been handled by sectioning on the 
basis of ability. 

6. A last group is composed of problems of distinctly individual 
reactions and circumstances. Doubtless these must always be 
dealt with individually. 


4. PROBLEMS OF NON-CURRICULAR GROUP INSTRUCTION 
AND GUIDANCE 


Administrative officers, members of the faculty, and other 
representatives of the college meet students in the “prologue”’ to 
college, in dormitory life, and in the classroom; and we have been 
examining certain problems which there reveal themselves. There 
is another type of group which, although not assembled in the 
classroom or during class periods, is organized for additional 
group instruction and guidance found necessary or desirable for 
various reasons. This classification is rather interesting because 
of its variety, but rather alarming at times because of its bulk, 
since it is the same body of students who must respond to all 
these supplements and angles of approach which are adjacent to 
the curriculum but not of it; and must respond to the curriculum 
as well, not to mention the extra-curricular life which they them- 
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selves have organized. Let us examine the situation and the pos- 
sible counseling problems arising. 


(a) The Situation 


t. Between the strictly curricular instruction of the classroom 
and the extra-curricular activities initiated and sponsored by the 
students is a field of non-curricular instruction and guidance. 


2. Such instruction and guidance includes the following: 


(a) Instruction and information given as additional classroom 
material, in reality belonging to the curriculum but crowded out 
for lack of time. Illustrations of this are general lectures given by 
heads of departments to all students in that department, and lec- 
tures or dinner meetings by visiting speakers representing the 
field under study. 

(b) Field instruction and guidance given by department mem- 
bers in addition to their courses, somewhat related to these. 
Examples of this are extra-instruction in sports; short student- 
training courses in club leadership and recreation, sometimes 
given by outside agencies; and trips of investigation or special 
projects under faculty supervision. 

(c) Occasions informational and cultural open to all students, 
regardless of the courses they are taking, such as talks by noted 
speakers, concerts, plays, readings, and other similar contri- 
butions. 

(d) Group guidance and instruction from administrative offi- 
cers, such as help in how to choose courses, the use of the college 
appointment bureau, the explanation to seniors of alumnae 
privileges, or matters concerning room-choosing. 

(e) Instruction and guidance in the use of equipment and facili- 
ties such as the college library, grounds and buildings, and house 
privileges. 

(f) Group instruction and information deemed necessary or 
extremely desirable for the college student’s orientation and de- 
velopment, but not yet conceded a place in the curriculum. This 
classification would include vocational talks and conferences, 
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educational guidance, talks given for general orientation to 
college life, and lectures given in personal, social, and mental 
hygiene. 

(g) Group instruction and guidance deemed necessary for the 
welfare of the corporate life of the college, such as required church 
and chapel, and other compulsory gatherings of the entire student 
body. 


(b) The Problems 


In the field of non-curricular guidance and instruction, we are 
dealing with so extensive a territory that the wisest treatment is 
to classify the problems and attempt to furnish concrete illustra- 
tions of them. 


1. First, we have counseling problems concerning the best 
planning of time, and discrimination in the choice of activities in 
the face of so many events. There is the student who, in addition 
to any extra-curricular participation, endeavors to take in every 
lecture or project open to him. There are the problems arising 
from a constant conflict between curricular demands, the recrea- 
tional program which the student himself desires, and a host of 
non-curricular “‘expected”’ activities. 

2. Secondly, we have the problems which are common to a 
group: problems which can and must be made a matter of group 
counseling, after which individual applications can be made in- 
dependently. Otherwise these same difficulties would occur so 
often and necessitate so many duplicating individual conferences 
that it would be impossible to handle them. Requirements to be 
met and principles to be followed in the choice of courses; the ex- 
planation of some new policy; the working out of some regulation, 
or the use of the appointment bureau — all these furnish group 
counseling problems to begin with, and may furnish individual 
problems in subsequent special applications. 

3. There are problems arising in connection with instruction 
and guidance in the use of equipment and facilities. The most 
important of these are counseling problems relating to the use of 
the college library. The atmosphere of the college library is that 
of freedom compared with the classroom, but this measure of 
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freedom, combined with the definite restraints necessary to en- 
sure equal privileges and working efficiency to all, furnishes a 
rather imposing array of difficulties. An interview with a college 
librarian furnished the following list of problems requiring coun- 
seling: 
Keeping books out overtime — not only breaking regulations thereby, 
but consciously causing considerable inconvenience to other students. 
Refusing to pay the fines incurred —offering almost every known variety 
of excuse. 


Hiding books, or removing them from the library with no intention of 
returning them. 


Cutting out articles and pages needed for class reading. 


Pleading for special exceptions in the use of books, in hours in the library, 
and so forth. 


The abuse of special privileges, such as the use of separate study rooms or 
stacks for social purposes. 


Lack of courtesy, self-control, and consideration for others. We cannot 
blame the students for the crowded conditions in some libraries or the 
lack of sufficient copies of required references, but no one who has 
witnessed an undergraduate contest for reserved books just before a 
paper or examination will deny its intimate revelations of character- 
istic reactions. 


4. Vocational problems occupy a distinct place in this non- 
curricular classification. Group instruction and guidance in this 
direction bring to light or create an awareness of problems or the 
need for a discovery of interests and abilities; needed vocational 
tryouts or the vocational value of experiences already gained; 
the realization of new problems by the students after securing 
accurate vocational information, in place of vague impressions; 
problems of preparation; and problems of placement or entrance 
into a chosen field. 

5. Lastly, there are the problems which every student's course 
does not include, but which have been regarded, or have been 
demonstrated, as too important to leave untouched during the 
four years of college life. These have been treated in many col- 
leges in the hope that such group instruction and guidance may 
be a stimulation to satisfactory individual adjustments. The 
chief of these are the following: 
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(a) Problems of the students’ search for their religion and 
philosophy of life. The primary purpose of college chapel and 
church, and of many series of talks and discussions, is aimed to- 
ward this end; yet the question of compulsory attendance at re- 
ligious services is in many places an area of rebellion at present. 

(b) Problems of general orientation to college life and college 
purpose. The course given with this aim at Antioch touches on 
major issues and experiences of everyday life, budgeting of time, 
how to study, a survey of callings, the purpose of scientific investi- 
gation and research, and the possible contributions of various 
courses. 

(c) Problems of personal, social, and mental hygiene. A talk 
on college problems in this field.given at one women’s college 
dealt with the tension known as “ college rush,’”’ worry, moods, 
the feeling of inferiority, wrong home adjustments and lack of 
emancipation from the home, crushes, ‘‘romantic glamourism,” 
“blind” dates, dancing and “stewed” orchestras, drinking, and 
petting. 

(c) Conclusion 


It is to be wondered, in view of the critical problems left for 
this group, whether the situation is being handled wisely; whether 
we are not making this non-curricular grouping a catch-all for the 
student problems which cannot be side-stepped because critical 
and vital, yet handling them in the leavings of time, effort, and 
vision on the part of administrators, faculty, and students. 

In any case, it is apparent from the problems outlined that there 
are some factors in non-curricular group instruction and guidance 
which are creating new problems, such as the numerous supple- 
mentary lectures and talks. Other features are intended to help 
solve present student problems; and some are intended to prevent 
new problems. 
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5. PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZED EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 
Dr. S. L. Pressey in his recent book gives an interesting account 
of the growth of extra-curricular activities of a generation ago.’ 


These young people came and were shortly to go back to communities in 
which social and economic problems were perhaps not so complex as they are 
now, but were certainly pressing, and called for leaders having an intelli- 
gence and high ideals regarding these matters. And what did college offer, 
to bring these young people to an understanding adjusted to their compli- 
cated adolescent selves and to their world? ... The very existence of these 
vital problems was hardly recognized. Small wonder that these students 
turned in desperation to activities of their own making, not always admirable 
but at least involving real doing, a certain relevance to common adult activi- 
ties, vigorous give and take with other people — situations in which there 
might be real life, and an opportunity for character and personality to grow. 


The college campus to-day teems with an increased number of 
these activities of the students’ own making. What are the gen- 
eral characteristics of the present situation? 


(a) The Situation ? 


1. Extra-curricular activities are motivated primarily through 
student initiative and support. 

2. They furnish part preparation for many major situations 
in adult community life which is not at present furnished by 
curricular activities. 

3. Their scope usually includes athletics and recreational clubs 
(such as outing, riding, and hiking clubs); cultural clubs (drama- 
tic, musical, debating, literary); executive and managerial offices 
(major offices in all activities); religious and social service activi- 
ties; social organizations and clubs (including class organizations); 
and student government activities. 

4. The present outstanding emphasis is for the reévaluation 
of all extra-curricular activities; the simplifying and coérdinating 
of present organizations; and the elimination of such problems as 

* S. L. Pressey and others, ef. cfé., p. 69. Quoted by permission of the Public 
School Publishing Co. 


* Adapted from a fuller outline done in conjunction with Miss Maude P. Thayer 
and Miss Ruth A. Merrill. 


5 
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commercialization, exploitation of students by outside organiza- 
tions, excessive participation in activities, and campus politics; 
and for the extension of participation in activities to greater num- 
bers of students. 

5. A comprehensive statement of the possible value in college 
extra-curricular activities has not been discovered by the present 
writer; but in view of the appointment of committees on more 
than one campus for the investigation of various aspects of the 
situation, it is probable that in the near future we shall have more 
data for analysis.’ 

Meanwhile a recent investigation covering the reports of 1071 
high-school principals revealed the following list of values in the 
extra-curricular field which may well be given a thoughtful con- 
sideration by the colleges: ” 


Values of Extra-Curricular Activities in High Schools 


They tend to create a friendly spirit between school and community. 

They foster loyal school support. 

They increase efficiency in regular work. 

They increase the personal interest of teachers in pupils. 

They develop initiative, responsibility, and codperation. 

They train for worthy use of leisure. 

They develop skills needed in active citizenship. 

They form the basis of true moral and character development. 

They stimulate tastes and ambitions for larger life activities in the 
school. 


(b) The Problems 


The possible constructive values of extra-curricular activities, 
however, do not always appear to be in ascendance over their 
deficiencies and problems. The same group of high-schgol prin- 
cipals already referred to gave the following as the ten most 
baffling problems of student activities: * 


1 Extra-Curricular Activities at the University of Minnesota, by F. Stuart Chapin, 
is one of these reports, published after this study had gone to press. 

2 “Extra-Curricular Activities in High Schools,” in American Educational Digest, 
XLIV, 380-392, 415-417. Quoted by permission from the American Educational 
Digest. 

3 T[bid., pp. 4-6. 
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Ten Problems of Student Activities in High Schools 


(x) To get adequate financial support. 

(2) To find sufficient time. 

(3) To secure trained faculty advisers. 

(4) To restrict the number of activities. 

(s) To regulate student participation. 

(6) To develop student interest and initiative. 

(7) To keep activities from lowering school standards. 

(8) To secure proper facilities. 

(9) To keep legitimate organizations from becoming social groups. 
(10) To eliminate outside interference. 


1. Inferred Extra-Curricular Counseling Problems in the College 
Field. The problems in the high school are problems of the 
activities themselves. They point very clearly, however, to 
necessary adjustments of individual students arising from these 
general difficulties, and arising in the college as well as in the 
high-school field. These may be analyzed as follows: 

(a) The difficulty of expense, in the cost of activities to the 
individual student. 

(b) The question of time consumed in these activities, and its 
wise proportion in the student’s total time budget. 

(c) The lack of guidance and of definite purpose in the stu- 
dent’s extra-curricular participation. Under this heading comes 
the consideration of the use of student activities as vocational 
tryouts, and even as professional training. Whether or not we 
approve, many students secure their first positions after college, 
not on the basis of the courses they have taken, but upon their 
participation in some extra-curricular activity related to the de- 
mands of the job. 

(d) On the question of the number of the student’s activities, 
there is general agreement on the following points: there may be 
too many, causing over-distraction as well as lack of time; there 
may be too much specialization in a few, causing lack of proper 
balance in interests; there may be too few activities or none at all, 
causing a still greater lack of balance in a proper program. 
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(e) Difficulties arising from a student’s failure to find entrance 
into a preferred activity — disappointments which are much more 
influential than we sometimes realize. 

(f) Problems of executive and managerial officers: the carrying 
of responsibility, the making of important decisions, the manage- 
ment of funds and budgets, and the development of leadership. 

(g) The relation between scholastic achievement and extra- 
curricular participation. 

(h) Problems arising because of the nature and province of 
specific activities. Under student government, for instance, come 
problems of discipline and of interpretation of regulations; under 
athletics, problems of sportsmanship, health, and so forth; and 
under social organizations and clubs, even without the sorority 
system which the liberal arts college often lacks, come difficulties 
because of the formation of cliques, the exercise of campus poli- 
tics, and standards of extravagance which affect the individual 
student. 

Again, in a student religious organization, many vital student 
problems may be revealed. Because of the freedom of action 
usually allowed the Young Women’s Christian Association by the 
college administration, and the growing force of the Christian 
Association movement both nationally and internationally, the 
college Young Women’s Christian Association has the chance to 
serve as a centralizer of purpose in the college community, in the 
many interests of college life and in the life of the individual; as a 
motivating agency — a Christian dynamic on the campus; as an 
investigator, in codperation with the student government, of stu- 
dent problems and attitudes which need the light of constructive 
student opinion; and as an initiator and experimentor wherever 
there is need. 

2. Illustrations of Actual Counseling Problems. Data adequate 
enough to furnish a reliable estimate of the frequency of extra- 
curricular counseling problems could not be discovered, and the 
scope of this present study did not permit launching a thorough 
investigation of this one aspect of the problem. The following 
facts from the data used in this study, however, will show trends 
worth further thought and verification in larger fields. 
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(a) Of one hundred student problems given staff consideration 
in one of the colleges studied, fourteen contained these extra- 
curricular difficulties demanding counseling: 


Overwork:in/somelspectal- activity. san eyeeunt tte ete oe aie 6 


MOOUMANYACULVAGIES INP CNELA Lie tases ete en etn eee eee 3 
Toolittle diversion and fecteation 1 seeemee cee oe eee eee a 
Too many, socialiactivitlesinia. given periods ay eee eee ee 
Taking responsibility of student office too hard................... x 

"Total es. Bek ce ee oe cae ee Soe “Sharan oar ce eeraaatas 14 


(>) Of 146 student interviews analyzed by the writer, only six, 
or 4.1 per cent, originated or were revealed most prominently in 
the field of extra-curricular activities. This proportion cannot be 
taken as representative, however, as the interviews were held dur- 
ing the examination period. These included counseling about loss 
of extra-curricular privileges because of low academic standing; 
two conferences between a college official and a student officer 
representing a special activity about one of its problems; cases of 
adjustment to college life, including student activities; the con- 
duct of a student club; and a vocational conference based upon a 
tryout by the student in the field concerned. 


(c) Conclusion 


Such brief and incomplete evidence merely demonstrates that 
extra-curricular counseling problems do exist; that they are varied 
in nature; and that they areimportant. Until more data are avail- 
able, it is probable that for some idea of their scope and’ signifi- 
cance we must look to a theoretical analysis of problems latent in 
the situation, such as we have attempted to make earlier in this 
section. 


6. PROBLEMS REVEALED IN INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCES 
(a) The Situation 


In the preceding sections of this chapter on the distribution of 
counseling problems we have attempted to outline difficulties as 
they appeared in group activities, in the dormitories, in the class- 
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room, in extra-curricular pursuits, and in other groups. There 
are remaining problems which the student neither discusses nor 
reveals in any group, difficulties which she discloses confidentially 
only in individual conference, or through an individual acquaint- 
ance with her. For the purpose of this study we are primarily 
concerned with problems revealed in individual conferences with 
some official representative of the college. 


(b) The Problems 


In an interview with one personnel director, the problems re- 
ported as those which in her estimation appeared most often in 
conferences rather than in any group activity were: (1) educa- 
tional problems, especially the question of poor work and its 
causes; (2) vocational problems, including wrong preparation for 
the preferred occupation; (3) problems of student thinking and 
attitude; (4) financial problems and other external difficulties; 
(5) racial problems; and (6) personal and personality problems. 

For more objective evidence, in connection with the 150 stu- 
dent interviews analyzed in later chapters, the question was 
asked on the record sheet sent to eight personnel officers in five 
colleges for women: “‘ Was the problem demanding this interview 
revealed in group life, or was it revealed only through a confer- 
ence or acquaintance with this individual student without being 
apparent in any group activity?” 

There were responses to this question in 122 of the 150 student 
interviews reported. Of these, 70 were problems estimated to 
have been revealed through individual conference only, and 52 
were estimated to have appeared already in some group activity. 
Of the 70 problems revealed only through individual conferences, 
26 proved to be quite different from the case as stated at the be- 
ginning of the interview. In 53 of these 70 interviews, the stu- 
dents came voluntarily; 11 were sent for by the office; 4 were 
referred to the office by an appointment bureau, a physician, a 
father, and a family friend respectively; 1 was a regularly sched- 
uled freshman interview; and 1 was not classified. 

What was the nature of the difficulties disclosed confidentially 
in these 70 individual conferences? Twenty-two were educa- 
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tional guidance problems; 18 were vocational guidance problems; 
9 were financial; 6 were due to living conditions; 6 were personal 
and personality problems; 4 were questions of regulations and 
penalties; 4 were home problems; and 1 was a health problem. 

The question raised in the preceding paragraph can be answered 
more clearly, however, by a comparison of the counseling prob- 
lems revealed in individual conferences with those revealed in 
group activities. Are there any significant differences between 
them? Let us examine Table XII. 


TABLE XII 


A COMPARISON OF COUNSELING PROBLEMS REVEALED PRIMARILY IN 
INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCES WITH THOSE REVEALED IN 
Group ACTIVITIES 


Individual Group 
Conferences Activities 
Number Percent Number Per cent 


Nature of Problem 


Ndncationalguidancemawmrr a. cerie. ate tee te es 22 31.4 pao) 19.3 
Vocationaljotidances same sete acne eeeciae 18 25.7 8 15.4 
ATA TICIA Petecrrrac terra l gere orcreee niche rece ote eee eters 9 12.9 I 1.9 
Livingtarranpementssrc.teceer sl. sear oo 6 8.6 6 II.5 
Personal and personality problems............. 6 8.6 16 30.8 
Promerad jus tinent Sime ee ny cee os renee ae eter tee 4 7 ° 0.0 
Revwlationsand penaitiess 1. an vermis sees 4 Sey 8 15.4 
Student activities). ueicpet- snc SPECIE ee eee ° 0.0 2 3.8 
ET Gal CH Se ponss crcteraecs oisis ervey cage ae Gacworc hh ara nete anche I 1.4 I 1.9 

fLotals seen ePett oe cee 70 100.0 52 100.0 


(c) Conclusion 


1. The variety of problems about the same under both classifica- 
tions. The problems revealed in individual conferences are about 
as varied as those appearing in group activities. The only differ- 
ence in variety to be noted in this study is the addition of extra- 
curricular problems, and the omission of home problems, among 
difficulties revealed primarily in group activities. 

2. The proportion of problems markedly different. The differ- 
ences in the percentages of these types of problems, however, as 
they appear primarily in individual conferences and primarily in 
group activities, respectively, is very marked. 
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3. The nature of these differences. The comparison table demon- 
strates that, in the problems estimated to have been revealed 
through individual conferences only, there is a positive difference 
of more than to per cent in educational and vocational guidance 
problems; and of 5.7 per cent in home-adjustment problems. On 
the other hand, there is a negative difference of more than 10 per 
cent in personal and personality problems, and difficulties regard- 
ing regulations and penalties. In other words, the table shows 
that in these interviews more problems of educational and voca- 
tional guidance, and to some extent, more of home adjustments, 
were revealed for the first time through individual conference; 
whereas more problems of personality, of regulations and penal- 
ties, and to some extent of living arrangements and student ac- 
tivities, were revealed first through group activities. 

4. A special consideration of personal and personality problems. 
The change from 8.6 per cent of personal and personality prob- 
lems revealed primarily in individual conferences to 30.6 per cent 
revealed primarily in group activities deserves special attention. 
Under this personality classification are included cases so individ- 
ual that they belong more accurately under a special classification 
than under any more general ones; and cases where the causes of 
the difficulty were due more to the student’s make-up than to fac- 
tors of external situations. In this group, for instance, are included 
a reported case of a religious upset, a sex problem, a theft in the 
dormitories, a case of extreme fear of people, one of unhappiness 
from lack of social life, a student with temper tantrums, another 
emotionally unstable, and a problem of extreme depression. 

From the foregoing table we conclude, first, that these more 
intimate personal problems are not brought freely and frequently 
to individual conferences, to be revealed there for the first time, 
but tend rather to be revealed first in some group activity, and 
from there to be referred to a central office for counseling. Of the 
16 personality problems brought out in some group activity, only 
five were reported voluntarily; two students were sent for by the 
office, and nine were definitely referred — by faculty members, 
heads of dormitories, parents, and other students. In the six in- 
dividual-conference personality problems, one student was re- 
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ferred and one sent for because a part of the problem had been 
brought out, and of the four voluntary ones, all were cases of un- 
happiness and discontent with college, stressing external factors 
of the college situation rather than internal personal deficiencies. 

There is an important corollary, however, to the conclusion 
that we must look to group activities for the appearance of the 
more intimate student problems. It has been stated previously 
that of these 70 problems disclosed primarily through individual 
conferences, 26, or 37 per cent, proved to be quite different from 
the case as stated at the beginning of the interview; and that over 
three fifths of these disguised problems are personality problems.! 
This brings us to the second important conclusion in regard to 
intimate student problems: that whereas they occupy 30.8 per 
cent of the group problems, 22.8 per cent of the individual-con- 
ference problems proved to contain personal and personality prob- 
lems in disguise, in addition to the 8.6 per cent stated as such, 
making a total of 31.4 per cent of personality problems finally 
revealed in individual conferences as contrasted with group activi- 
ties. This study indicates, therefore, that we must not only watch 
for these intimate problems to appear in group activities, but look 
for them in the statement of other problems brought for individ- 
ual conference. The significance of this indication will be ex- 
amined later. 

Our next step will be a consideration of the entire personnel of 
problem solution. 


1 These are problems, 2, 3, 7, 8,9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 22, 23, 25, 20, 32, 42, 43, 46, 
and 57, in Table XV. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE PERSONNEL OF PROBLEM SOLUTION: AGENCIES 
DISCOVERING AND CONTRIBUTING TO THE 
SOLUTION OF COUNSELING PROBLEMS 


A picture of the “personnel of problem solution” almost a cen- 
tury ago is drawn clearly in a reminiscence of a student entering 
Mount Holyoke Seminary in 1837.! She describes her thirty-six- 
hour journey by stagecoach and ferry, and her arrival at the 
Seminary after nightfall in a state of extreme fatigue and home- 
sickness. But at the door she was received by the principal, then 
welcomed in a few moments by Mary Lyon herself, who dispelled 
tears that evening by her affectionate greeting, and presided at 
the breakfast table with a cheerfulness which again vanquished 
gloom. 

In other words, the “personnel of problem solution” was a very 
simple one: the founder, the principal, and a small group of teach- 
ers. The “case study outline” presented later in this chapter 
would doubtless have contained no difficulties for them; in all 
probability they could have covered it thoroughly from their 
own personal acquaintance with the student’s family, and from 
continued observation and friendship with the student herself. 

But at the present writing, ninety years later, with hundreds 
or thousands of students in a given college, and scores of ad- 
ministrators, we must consider the following: 

A. Agencies having partial knowledge about a student, neces- 
sary in case a problem arises. 

B. Agencies to whom counseling problems are brought or 
revealed. 

C. Agencies necessary for a thorough solution of a counseling 
problem. 


1 Beth Bradford Gilchrist, The Life of Mary Lyon, pp. 370-371. Bostonand New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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A. AGENCIES HAVING PARTIAL KNOWLEDGE ABOUT 
A STUDENT 


Because of division of labor and function, separate sources of 
data about a student which are necessary in case a problem arises 
are fairly numerous. Let us take for illustration the authentic 
case of a college freshman who, later in the year, was discovered to 
be suffering from considerable over-anxiety and financial strain.! 
At the beginning of the year, the following sections of the picture 
were under careful, efficient, and separate preservation by various 
agencies and officials. 


I. SOURCES OF INFORMATION FOR A GIVEN CASE 


. The registrar, the physical education director, and the admis- 
sion officers knew that S. was only 17 years of age. The regis- 
trar knew that her father was in a clerical occupation and there- 
fore in all probability found it hard to afford a college education 
for his daughter. The admission officers knew her to be a grad- 
uate of a large public high school, with a standing well up in the 
highest tenth of a class of several hundred. On the other hand, 
the psychology department knew that her intelligence test score 
placed her in the lowest fifth of the incoming college class. The 
college physician and the physical education department knew 
that before she was eight years old she had been in a serious auto- 
mobile accident, and at another time had suffered from a serious 
leg wound. The admissions office record contained the report 
of the high-school dean that S. needed an unusual amount of rest 
and sleep to do her high-school work well. The instructor in 
speech had noted that there were no speech defects. The dean’s 
and the registrar’s offices knew that she was engaged in self- 
help in one of the halls, to the amount of $100. The dean knew 
that a church organization had lent her several hundred dollars. 
The Y. W. C. A. knew that she was a member of the church. 
The psychology department knew that she had rated herself, 
among other traits, as very easily frightened and exceedingly shy. 


1 Several facts in this case have been changed to conceal its identity. 
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At the end of the first college semester, S. stood in the lowest 
eighth of her class. When, in connection with some other circum- 
stances, an exceedingly busy office and a still busier dean gave 
attention to the situation, the information given above was cen- 
tralized from these eight different sources. This centralization 
showed a further inquiry to be desirable, and, with the immediate 
codperation of the student, these additional facts were gathered: 
(1) the mother was a college graduate, but the father was not; 
consequently, the mother strongly approved of college for the 
daughter, but the father was indifferent; (2) S. was the oldest in a 
family of several children, and shared in a feeling of responsibility 
for them; (3) her purpose in coming to college was to get out into 
the world away from home; (4) she was exceedingly fond of Eng- 
lish and wanted to teach it; (5) she admitted that during the 
semester she had been bothered to the extent of interference with 
her general happiness and ability to work, by the matter of 
clothes, a sense of unpopularity, inability to concentrate, unfavor- 
able working conditions in the halls, a tendency to put things off, 
and a lack of physical energy; (6) her estimate of the most im- 
portant thing that had happened to her so far was the intense 
relief that she had not yet flunked out of college. 

Counseling further revealed the fact that her financial situation 
was becoming more difficult. Her worry over this was causing 
growing interference with her work. The resulting poorer grades 
increased her financial worries because she feared losing her schol- 
arship, and because her father had stated that his aid also de- 
pended upon her record. With this vicious circle of thought she 
had not, of course, been obtaining the rest and sleep she needed 
and was in a fatigued condition. 

Only a fifteen-minute interview was available for S. that morn- 
ing. In the few minutes left after this situation was revealed, she 
was given suggestions as to how to study and budget her time to 
include more rest and sleep, shown a legitimate basis for increasing 
confidence in herself, told of other possibilities of financial help 
which the office could aid her to find if she had need of them, and 
urged to come again if she wished to do so. 
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The relief of seeing a possible way out, however, enabled her to 
handle her own situation. At the end of the second semester, she 
had advanced thirty-four places in her academic ranking among 
the members of her class. 


2. SOURCES OF INFORMATION FOR A THOROUGH 
CASE STUDY 


In the case just given, the student proved quite able to handle 
her own situation, and the problem was neither particularly intri- 
cate nor baffling. In a major student-adjustment problem, how- 
ever, when every possible clue must be sought, what usual sources 
of information must be consulted, and where do these fail us? 
Colleges which have recognized existing deficiencies have already 
readjusted and centralized such sources, and then extended their 
information service. Our purpose in this chapter, however, is not 
to defend, or even to examine, such a reorganization, but to search 
for the factors which make such reorganization and extension 
necessary. 

Let us take an authentic example of a given liberal arts college 
before any attempt at codrdination of student information was 
made. Let us apply to the situation a case-study outline formu- 
lated from published student studies, which will include aspects 
pertinent for the understanding of a major student adjustment 
problem, and discover the circumstances about the sources of 
information needed for any such complete investigation. 

Here are twelve items which might be necessary for a complete 
investigation, about which there was no authentic information on 
record; yet ten different agencies had been engaged in collecting 
the information which was on record. General routine informa- 
tion was well recorded; actual grades and examination marks for 
both preparatory school and college were kept in detail; there was 
excellent codrdination of information from the medical and phys- 
ical education department records, and an approach to the clini- 
cal method; the experimental beginnings of the psychology de- 
partment in testing had paved the way for the permanent use of 
some tests under administrative procedure; the dean’s office was 
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TABLE XIII 


ComMPARISON OF CASE StuDY OUTLINE wiTH INFORMATION ON RECORD 
IN A GIVEN COLLEGE 


FACTS NECESSARY FOR A COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 


INVESTIGATION RECORD 


Family Background and Home Environment 


Parents’ race, nationality, occupation, and eco-_ Registrar’s office 
nomic status. 
. Health of parents, and any outstanding health College Physician 


Lal 


to 


facts about other members of family. Physical Education Depart- 
ment 
3. Education and general achievement of,parents None (unless given by high 
and family. , school principal to Board 
of Admissions) 
4. The place of the student in her family: number None 
of brothers and sisters older and younger. 
5. Attitude of family toward student and her edu- None 
cation. 
6. Any difficulties in life of family affecting stu- None 
dent. é 
7. General character of home community. None 
Physical Record 
1. General health history and present physical College Physician 
condition. Physicai Education Depart- 
. ment 
College Physician 
2. Habits of living: diet, rest, recreation Physical Education Depart- 
ment 
Heads of College Houses 
Status in Ability and Achievement 
1. Intelligence rating. Psychology Department 
2. Academic standing. Registrar’s Office 
3. Estimate of present achievement in relation to Psychology Department 
mental ability. Speech Department 
4. Results of other tests. English Department (voca- 
bulary test) 
5. Academic load. Registrar’s Office 


6. Special abilities or disabilities. None 
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TABLE XIII (ContinveEp) 


FACTS NECESSARY FOR A COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 
INVESTIGATION RECORD 


Educational Record 


. General character of preparatory-school record. Board of Admissions 
Development or lack of development from indi- None 
cations of Board of Admissions data. 


no oe 


3. Transfers or any irregularity in attendance. Board of Admissions 
Registrar’s Office 
4. Majors, fields of concentration, etc. Registrar’s Office 
Student’s attitude toward them. None 
5. Marked academic difficulties or successes. Registrar’s Office for honors 
and failures only 
6. Any faculty opinions or ratings as to character Appointment Bureau, for Sen- 
of college work. iors only 
7. Habits and conditions of study. None 
Character and Personality Traits and Interests 
x. Any ratings by faculty or others. Appointment Bureau 
Dean’s Office 
2. Emotional characteristics. Instructor in Corrective 
Speech 
3. Speech defects. As above 
4. Social and recreational interests. None 
5. Apparent incentives and vocational interests. | None 
Activities and Experiences 
1. Religious life, social life, attitude toward other None 
sex, etc. 
2. Vocational experiences: paid and volunteer. None 
3. Self-support and financial status. Dean’s Office 
4. Any unusual experiences or types of activity. | None 
5. Usual channels of time expenditure. None 
Summary of Table 
Items forsnvestivation nin. sek ete ceiteic ic cee cement ere eee 31 
@ pe Separate/sources Ol Information). ce cite ee ents aera 10 
Items found necessary in case studies about which 7o information 
WHS, ODES os 2 cic. hes as iaiess eae pe aero ete ie in ee teen eT Caren PaC ree 12 


the natural source for any recorded information about character 
and personality traits, activities, and experiences. 

In fact, each type of information came from an office or de- 
partment whose function demanded that information; yet the 
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total range of information was insufficient. It seems, therefore, a 
legitimate conclusion that these numerous information-collecting 
sources serve logical functions, and might be even more numerous; 
that the trouble is in the lack of coérdination and centralization 
for the development of the student as an individual. There has 
come the realization that we cannot divide students into sections 
to preserve the separate efficiency of various administrative func- 
tions; information must be coérdinated and extended to further 
the students’ development as whole and integrated individuals. 
Such a task will require the codperation and coérdination of the 
many agencies working toward various phases of this develop- 
ment. 


B. AGENCIES TO WHOM COUNSELING PROBLEMS ARE 
BrouGHT OR REVEALED 


We have seen that the sources of information necessary for the 
complete investigation of student problems are numerous, and 
legitimately so. Is the situation quite different in the matter of 
actual contact with, or discovery of, the problems themselves? 
It would be a simple matter in organization to designate the same 
. office which many colleges have found necessary for this cen- 
tralization of information about a student, as the agent for treat- 
ing all student problems, and as the chief discoverer of such. 

In a college much business may be routed through designated 
channels: one office for matters of registration, one for discipline, 
one for dormitory management, one for the admission of new stu- 
dents, and so on. Why not, then, consider that another office, 
with centralized student information as its nucleus, should be the 
designated channel through which may be routed student prob- 
lems in all their stages — the place to which all students will come 
when they find themselves with a problem demanding counseling? 
This point of view may be found advocated in more than one col- 
lege organization. 


I. AUTHORITIES FURNISHING INITIAL INFORMATION 


Let us investigate the actual agencies, other than any per- 
sonnel office, which are dealing with counseling problems. In the 
150 student interviews analyzed in Chapter V, the list of agencies 
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referring the problems was found to include the following: parents, 
heads of college houses, administrators, librarians, physicians, 
faculty members or tutors, appointment bureaus, college news 
staff, friends of the family of the student concerned, other stu- 
dents, and the student government association. This list in- 
cluded 16 per cent of the interviews held. 

One of the colleges studied is making an interesting and valu- 
able experiment in staff consultations, in which four to twelve 
college officials have considered major student problems. In 67 
unselected problems, referred in a period of a little over a year’s 
time, the following authorities furnished the initial information. 


Number 


Initial Information from * of Cases 
Health Consultanttccioraiovtninates Sina © ae eee ete oes ene oman, Geren 40 
OficeolithesD ean tirs co sew ras as Weastovare eae oe clece nee ae Pee pe ee 8 
HI GUSe MISE ESSCS amen rurale at oo eNR ie ole esc te ae Pe eee 8 
Instructorsior EUtorsscinso ee wickets ae Coe oe oe ete ee eter le 4 
Student#hmploymentiB urea ticesert. 2 eee ee 3 
GCollepegNarses ) Pcie a atepes tots eica ere Pesce ate che aa ECE NE ere eae 2 
PAT CN ES APR rere ere este ashe she wieraieine oe tacke ere aa ot ee eee 2 

Total CQS@S: 6 Gyre has orn ro a ar On eae ae ee rene hae eect 67 


* In more recent cases, initial information has also been furnished by the college librarian and by 
the students themselves. 


2. AGENCIES DEALING WITH STUDENT PROBLEMS 


A list of agencies dealing with student problems, compiled 
from experience on a given campus, includes the following: 


The students as official and unofficial advisers. 

Heads of student residence houses and chaperons. 

Members of the faculty. 

The college physician, nurses, and the physical education department. 
Various administrative offices. 

Student organizations. 

Outside agencies, including the students’ families or friends. 

Consulting specialists. 


Some colleges have a hundred or more official student advisers 
for the members of the freshman class. Such advisers are often 
called “Big Sisters,” and their organization and supervision are 
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frequently under the Y. W. C. A. In one of the colleges studied 
the movement had started with the assignment of one upper- 
classman to ten freshmen. Because of the interest of the older 
students and the recommendations of the freshmen, however, the 
plan was gradually changed, until within ten years only one 
freshman was assigned to each upper-classman. This relationship 
was oiten influential; sometimes it was not. In one instance of a 
death in a freshman’s home, the father communicated imme- 
diately with his daughter’s student adviser rather than with the 
college authorities. 

Much unofficial advising is done among all four classes, and the 
problems which are handled both wisely and rashly in this way 
are astonishing in scope. It is interesting to note that, where per- 
sonnel offices have been established, some are not only using stu- 
dent advisers, but more and more students are using the personnel 
service for problems brought to them which they feel unable to 
handle. 

To heads of student residence houses are revealed most inti- 
mate and significant problems. Problems demanding counseling 
are also brought to or discerned by members of the faculty, in 
the réles of heads of departments, classroom instructors, faculty 
advisers, tutors, committee members, or friends. President 
Angell, in his 1926 report of Yale University, has voiced his 
convictions that a teacher of undergraduates should be inter- 
ested in his students as individuals, and be eager to help them 
in their development in any way which seems practicable. 

In 1924, the health committee of the National Association of 
Deans commended the following program of the Women’s Fed- 
eration of Health, which shows the attention of health officials 
to individual problems.’ Counseling problems are involved in 
each step. 

1. Continue in our attempts to arouse women to what positive health 
means. 

2. Awaken in them a desire to possess that health sufficiently strong to 
make them assume their own individual responsibility. 

3. Have health examinations and advocate them. 


1 Eleventh Yearbook, National Association of Deans of Women, pp. 19-20. 
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4. Emphasize the necessity of a follow-up, leading to a periodic checking 
up. 

s. Stress, in that follow-up, the necessity of proper clothing, particularly 
of proper shoes. 

6. Add to our Positive Health Series. 


Administrative offices are obvious sources of contact with cer- 
tain types of counseling problems. Section F in the preceding 
chapter dealt entirely with such problems. 

Student organizations handle many problems, both trivial and 
serious. The student government association or council handles 
problems which not only involve penalties, but involve building 
up or dealing with the attitude of the penalized student and with 
the building up or changing of public opinion. Some of the actual 
titles of student committees indicate the wide scope of problems 
they handle: Dance Committee, Student Conduct Committee, 
Student Affairs Committee, Joint Social Committee, Freshman 
Advisory Committee, Freshman Discussion Group Committee, 
House Committee, and Vocation Committee. 

In addition to these student committees, several of the women’s 
colleges now have for their Christian associations a resident secre- 
tary, and the counseling problems which are brought to her, if she 
has secured the confidence of the girls, are legion, both in number 
and variety: problems of a student’s religion and philosophy of 
life, social problems, problems of dress and manners, of mental 
and social and sex hygiene, of codperation, of home adjustments. 
In fact, the student problems which flow through the channels of 
student organizations in a college are often of critical importance. 

The college campus does not form the boundary for those who 
discover student problems. Residents of the college city or town 
often are aware of situations which never reach the college au- 
thorities unless such agencies consult them. Religious and social 
groups organized for students outside of the college often achieve 
an acquaintance with the student through which new problems 
are revealed. Visiting secretaries representing outside organiza- 
tions and conducting conferences with the students sometimes 
know them as well or better, by the end of their stay, than does 
any personnel officer. Banks and business firms occasionally un- 
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cover very grave problems connected with finances and inability 
or refusal to meet business obligations. The home, too, is one of 
the most important agencies which brings student problems to the 
attention of the college concerned. For day students such in- 
formation often comes by telephone or conference with the par- 
ents. For non-resident students there is probably no more de- 
tailed account available of student bewilderments and difficulties 
than in her regular letters to her family. It is in cases where every 
possible source has been consulted and the results pooled that the 
value of the knowledge of these outside agencies has been fully 
realized. 

Often, in addition to these sources mentioned, problems not 
apparent to a general administrator and adviser are discovered 
by those whom we may name consulting specialists. Ministers 
or secretaries of religious organizations, psychologists, teachers, 
physicians, psychiatrists and psychoanalysts, and sometimes even 
lawyers and detectives, all have their place among those to whom 
student problems are revealed. 

Our list of those dealing with student problems which are im- 
portant enough to be counseling problems is, then, composed of 
the students themselves; heads of student residence houses and 
chaperons; members of the faculty; the college physician, nurses, 
and the physical education department; various administrative 
offices; student organizations; outside agencies; and consulting 
specialists. 

The question was raised at the beginning of this discussion 
whether one office could not be the central source for handling 
student problems. It is evident from even a superficial survey of 
these other agencies that student problems demanding counseling 
never have been and never will be revealed to one person or one 
office only; nor will the students bring them exclusively to one 
source. Nor should we wish this to be otherwise, unless we wish 
to dehumanize the work of many who are in close contact with 
college men and women. 
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C. AGENCIES NECESSARY FOR A THOROUGH SOLUTION 
OF A COUNSELING PROBLEM 


Granted that a central office cannot be the sole means of dis- 
covering student problems in their origin, can it furnish all the 
main facilities for solving them, or are other agencies necessary? 

As an approach to the consideration of this question, let us 
investigate the sources of aid necessary in several solutions of stu- 
dent problems — problems which had to be treated entirely with- 
out a psychiatrist, or which apparently did not demand a psy- 
chiatrist immediately. In a study of a group of twelve published 
and unpublished case studies, most of them of school children, 
the following agencies necessary for the solution of the problem 
are listed in order of the frequency of their mention: 


Parents wetsgcnceteleatvoset irene 12 Scout leaders sesiceri ae cee ss 2 
Psychologists err eree 12 Campssoc eo cere rere 2 
Veacherseee states 0 ae 8 Probation oiicers <2 2. sas I 
IBriendsiolstudent ane rt et 6 hod ges. wees en: I 
Schoolloficia Sammars at 5 IDIStHEt NUTSE As ec eas ee 
Doctor, for further care..... 4 Moving picture manager..... I 


Church and Sunday School... 3 


In a group of 20 to 25 case studies of which the writer kept 
record ina Y. W. C. A. where no previous data were available, the 
list of other aids necessary was as follows: the general secretary, 
other secretaries, the house hostess, a psychologist, a psychiatric 
social worker, a corrective speech teacher, an English professor, 
a minister, a vocational guidance worker in another city, an ap- 
pointment bureau secretary, a house manager, a home-economics 
teacher, a mother, a high-school principal, a college dean, the 
head of a girls’ boarding house, the head of a nursery school, the 
educational secretary of an art museum, the principal of an eve- 
ning preparatory school, and a member of a bureau of tests and 
measurements. 

Another effective bit of evidence of the number of agencies 
deemed necessary for the solution of a problem is in the Board of 
Directors of the Mental Health Center, Esek Hopkins School, 
Providence, Rhode Island. The list includes an ex-superintendent 
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of a school of nurses, the ex-dean of a university, a family welfare 
worker, an assistant superintendent of schools, a psychiatrist, 
the superintendent of a district nursing association, a judge and 
member of the school committee, an executive secretary of the 
state mental hygiene society, the superintendent of a city hospital, 
the judge of the juvenile court, the superintendent of a hospital 
and one in charge of mental hygiene work at two universities, and 
a superintendent of schools. The staff includes an executive secre- 
tary, a psychiatrist, a social worker, a psychologist, and ten visit- 
ing teachers. 


D. CONCLUSION 


We began this chapter with a picture of the simple “personnel 
of problem solution” as it was almost a century ago. We have 
discovered that, at the present day, the agencies having partial 
knowledge about a student, necessary in case a problem arises, 
are numerous — and legitimately so; that the agencies to whom 
counseling problems are brought or revealed are also numerous; 
and that the sources necessary for a thorough solution of a coun- 
seling problem are extensive according to professional practice. 

It is evident that the number and variety of agencies and in- 
dividuals necessary for the solution of student problems may be 
as extensive as the environments which surround the individual 
concerned, as the contacts which he makes, and the activities in 
which he engages. This situation emphasizes the necessity for 
for aid from many agencies contributing to one central channel 
of investigation and solution. If centralization and codrdination 
are not present, the result cannot help but be duplication of 
inquiry, and bewilderment or indignation on the part of the 
student. 


CHAPTER V 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF STUDENT PROBLEMS AS 
REPORTED WITH THE PROBLEMS AS REVEALED 
AFTER INTERVIEWING 


WE have concluded in the previous chapter that the personnel of 
problem solution is numerous, varied, and extensive. 

Our next task is to examine more carefully the counseling prob- 
lems as they come into a central channel from such agencies as 
we have been describing, and to discover what the function of 
this central office may be in the solution of student difficulties. 
Given each problem as it is designated by the student whose diffi- 
culty it is, or by others who refer it as they see it, or by any of the 
central staff as they observe it; apply to each problem the ad- 
vantages of various sources of information codrdinated; add the 
counseling process with the student concerned — are there new 
problems revealed, new solutions demanded, which demonstrate 
the present function of the central office as contrasted with that 
of any agency which first comes in contact with such problems? 


A. THe NATURE OF THE STUDY 


The material for this study was gathered from an analysis of 
150 student interviews held by officials in five different women’s 
colleges during the same period — a period which covered a full 
month in all. Although it was the purpose of the investigator to 
have these interviews unselected, except for the elimination of 
mere question-and-answer requests which obviously required no 
counseling, and to have recorded a certain number of conferences 
apportioned to each college, it was found at the conclusion of the 
period that in some cases there had been a slight degree of selec- 
tion in order to include another type of problem in the number of 
interviews requested. It was felt, however, that, since the period 
was similar for all five colleges and of only a month’s duration, 
an occasional selection was insignificant. 

The period selected included, in three of the colleges, the close 
of first-semester classes and the mid-year examination period; in 
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the fourth college, a reading period with only a few classes, and 
examinations; and in the fifth college, the beginning of a second 
term in a three-term year. Two colleges reported that the inter- 
views were not as numerous during this time as when classes were 
in full progress; but the period had the advantage of being in the 
middle of the year, when the students had had time to make their 
adjustments to new conditions at the opening of the year, but 
had not reached the rather hectic spring flood of unfinished and 
unsolved situations. 

To make the 150 interview records as representative as pos- 
sible, they were distributed among six types of central offices in 
these five colleges, including the offices of two deans, two assistant 
deans, one personnel secretary, one secretary of the board of 
admissions and freshman adviser, one director of admissions 
and personnel, and one faculty adviser to whom many special 
problems had been referred. 

The questions dealt with in the study for this chapter are 
Questions I, Il, and III of the Record Sheet for Problems Demand- 
ing Student Interviews, a copy of which is found in the Appendix. 

I. Who initiated the interview? (Check below). 
( ) Student came voluntarily. ( ) Sent for by your office. 
CO ION OY A Dai Se se GiA 
Il. What kind of problem was designated, or what statement of the prob- 
lem was given? 
Ill. What is your interpretation of the counseling problem revealed, if it 
differs from the reason given in II? 


I. INITIATION OF THE INTERVIEW 


Of the 150 interviews, 93, or 62 per cent, were problems brought 
voluntarily by the student; 30, or 20 per cent, were interviews 
requested by the central office; 24, or 16 per cent, were referred 
by agencies other than the student concerned; and 3, or 2 per 
cent, were not checked. 

The list of agencies referring the problems for investigation 
includes the following: parents, heads of college houses, adminis- 
trators, librarians, physicians, faculty members or tutors, appoint- 
ment bureau, college news staff, friends of the family, other stu- 
dents, and the student government association. 
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2. CLASSIFICATION OF THE PROBLEMS 


The first step was to classify the problems as they were desig- 
nated at the beginning of each interview. The following classifi- 
cations and definitions were made by the investigator: 

(a) Educational guidance (E). — Under this heading were in- 
cluded problems of progress in educational careers: of difficulties 
in methods of study, in planning of study time, in choice of studies 
and curricula, in choice of schools and colleges where the question 
was not one of training for a specific profession; of questions of 
academic standing; of requests for excuse from work and examina- 
tions where the request was claimed to be based upon some ex- 
ternal situation for which the student was not responsible; and of 
dissatisfaction with courses. 

(b) Home conditions (H) and difficulties arising from the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of home training or environment were 
grouped together. 

(c) Health (He). — Here were included problems primarily 
of physical welfare. 

(d) Living conditions (L).— In this group were placed prob- 
lems which were claimed to be caused by some deficiency or diffi- 
culty in the student’s present living environment. 

(e) Personal and personality problems (P).— This field in- 
cluded (1) cases so individual that they belonged more accurately 
under a personal classification than any other, and (2) cases 
where the causes of the problem were due more to the student’s 
personality than to factors of external situations. 

(f) Regulations (R).— Here were placed problems which were 
primarily those of interpretation and application of rulings al- 
ready made. Most of these cases would demand guidance after- 
wards. 

(g) Student activities (S). — Questions in the realm of extra- 
curricular activities were included here. 

(h) Vocational guidance (V). — These problems concerned the 
discovery of the student’s assets and interests, vocational in- 
formation, and vocational choice, preparation, placement, and 
progress, 
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3- THE PROBLEM AS REFERRED AND THE PROBLEM 
AS REVEALED 


Of these 150 problems demanding counseling, in the estimation 
of the college officer giving the interview, 89 proved to be the 
problems as they were stated at the beginning of the conference; 
and 61 were referred to the central office as one problem and re- 
vealed after interviewing as another. 

It is, therefore, apparent that one function of a central office 
as now practised is to deal with a student problem as it is desig- 
nated when brought in, and with this apparently accurate state- 
ment of the difficulty to proceed in helping in its solution. This 
first function also assumes a second function: a mental checking 
up of the problem as stated and an agreement, as the interview 
proceeds, that this is the problem to be solved. 

The 89 problems estimated as correctly reported fell under the 
classifications as given in Table XIV. 


TABLE XIV 


COMPARISON OF PROBLEMS AS REPORTED WITH PROBLEMS AS REVEALED 


Per ceat Per cent Per cent 

Per cent among among among 
Type of Problem of Total Problems Problems 104 Factors 

Problems Correctly Revealed as in New 

Reported New Problems Problems 
Personal and Personality Problems. 28.7 34.8 19.6 43.2 
MocationsiGaidance... 2s. ..60+2.2. 1723 23.6 08.2 05.8 
Educational Guidance............ 22.7 ir. 39.3 53 
SUPE ahd 8 ats Somers Io eee” Cee 07.3 07.9 06.5 05.8 
iving Conditions. oie. <0<.«or so: T.3 07.9 16.3 12.5 
Regulations and Penalties......... 08.0 07.9 08.2 03.8 
ame SHUAMONS 2 | emia tage ans be > 02.0 03.4 00.0 10.6 
SEACET EPA CURVALIES Ie 2.5.5.0. oo chm s nyo. 02.0 02.2 O1.9 o1.0 
(EAU) A DS pn aren ee 00.7 O1.I co.0 00.0 
Ota Per Cent nhs spse ce etale on 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.¢ 


Total Number of Problems.. 150.0 89.0 61.0 104.¢ 


We see from the second column of this table that personal and 
personality problems reported from group activities by outside 
agencies or revealed in individual conferences head the list, with 
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problems of vocational and educational guidance next in fre- 
quency. 

What is the nature of the other 61 problems which after coun- 
seling were revealed as different from the difficulties stated at the 
beginning of the interviews? Will the list be similar in frequency? 
It is to be noted that the treatment of these 61 problems by the 
personnel officers involved a third function, more difficult than 
the first two mentioned: the discovery of a new problem revealed. 


B. THe NATURE OF THE PROBLEMS REVEALED AS 
DIFFERENT PROBLEMS 


Of the 61 problems whose percentages are shown in the third 
column of Table XIV, 24 were referred as educational guidance 
problems; 12 as personal or personality problems; 10 as problems 
of living conditions; 5 were difficulties in regard to regulations; 
5 were vocational guidance problems; 4 concerned finances; and 
one concerned student activities. Here we see that educational 
guidance problems stand first, personality problems are a low 
second, while vocational guidance problems are in a distinct 
minority. 

Before we decide what conclusions may be drawn from these 
differences in the nature of the two groups, let us analyze care- 
fully this second group of problems. The following table (XV) in- 
cludes a summary of the statements as given by the personnel 
officials, but the classifications are the writer’s own. In the left- 
hand section of the table, each case is described and designated by 
the letter indicating the proper classification, as V for a vocational 
guidance problem. In the right-hand section are the problems as 
revealed after counseling, with the classification code as explained 
in the head-note; the description of each problem; and lastly, the 
change in each problem — whether, as revealed, it proves to be a 
specialized phase of the problem as referred, a new problem, an 
extension of the phase of problem reported, or an enlargement 
into new aspects of a problem. 
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C. SUMMARY 


1. Of r50 student problems, 89, in the estimate of the personnel 
officers conducting the interviews, were stated accurately as first 
reported, either by the student herself, by others referring the 
problem, or by the central office. Sixty-one of the problems after 
counseling were interpreted by officials conducting interviews as 
problems slightly changed in nature. 

2, These 61 problems under such interpretation became 104 
problem factors. For example, a problem as stated by a mother 
was the personality problem of an intense shyness in her daughter. 
As revealed, it was not merely a difficulty of shyness, but one of 
home background, of lack of associates in her dormitory, and of an 
underestimate of her academic ability. (See No. 48, P becomes 
PHLE.) 

3. The changes between these problems as reported and as re- 
vealed include: 27, or 44 per cent, of enlargements into different 
problems; 15, or 24 per cent, of extensions of the same problem as 
that reported; 12, or 19 per cent, of substitutions of one problem 
for another; 5, or 8 per cent, of specialized phases of the problems 
reported; and two combinations of both extension and enlarge- 
ment of the problems as referred. 

4. The difference in the nature of the problems as reported and 
these same problems as revealed is shown as follows (from Table 
XIV): 


As Reported As Revealed 


Key No Key No 
1D Was bo 39.3 per cent Peas ae. 43.2 per cent 
eats eee TO: Ou cali Bias... Pee, Dae ete 
GTO Roe TO%3 7 ome Mba ys a re NS 
Rasa O82 es Hateee To.61 += << 
Vers rcs Oia VeOt noe OS ite oe 
Es Aire ae O05) ee EPG Sees Osceia 
Sy Gig SS Rave OBSrie. 
Samet OlOe a 
Total 61 100.0 per cent 104 100.0 per cent 


The significant facts in the data above appear to be these: 
(a) Forty-three new problem factors accumulate when these 
disguised problems are clearly revealed. 
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(0) There is an increase of personal and personality problems 
from 19.6 per cent to 43.2 per cent of the total 104 problem fac- 
tors, showing that many of these difficulties are not apt to be 
reported as such. Add to this the fact that among the 89 problems 
correctly reported, 31, or 34.8 per cent, were also personal and 
personality problems, and we discover that this group not only 
occupies the largest proportion of the difficulties accurately re- 
ported, but also occupies the first place among the disguised prob- 
lems as finally revealed. 

(c) There is a decrease in educational guidance problems from 
39.3 per cent to 17.3 per cent, indicating that in this study educa- 
tional guidance problems are more apt than others to be problems 
of a slightly different nature parading in disguise. It is to be 
considered whether this is because the statement of an academic 
difficulty seems a more legitimate excuse for an interview when 
the student is reluctant at first to state the real nature of her 
problem. 

(d) Vocational guidance problems tend to remain vocational 
guidance problems. In all the 150 problems as reported, those of 
vocational guidance stand third in the list, with 26; in all prob- 
lems as reported or revealed, they become 27, an addition of one 
problem. 

(e) In the problems as revealed there is a significant addition 
of home problems: an addition of almost 10 per cent of the total 
104 problem factors. Problems reported as those of living con- 
ditions, or of regulations and penalties, also suffer a decrease of 
about 4 per cent. 


D. CONCLUSION 


In regard to student counseling problems which are revealed 
after interviewing to be different from their initial statements, 
there are, then, several trends evident from this study of 150 in- 
terviews from five different colleges; namely, the tendency ot the 
problem factors to increase in the cases as revealed; the large 
number of personal and personality problems presented in dis- 
guise; the tendency of educational guidance problems, more than 
others, to prove to be other problems; either a reluctance or an 
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inability on the part of the student to state home adjustment 
problems as such; and the apparent ability to recognize vocational 
guidance problems as such. 

These trends indicate three present functions of a personnel 
officer dealing with counseling problems: (a) to consider a prob- 
lem as reported; (b) to decide, as the interview proceeds, whether 
or not the problem reported is the real problem; and (c) to dis- 
cover and deal with new and disguised problems revealed. 


CHAPTER VI 


SOME COMMENTS UPON THE PROBLEMS AND 
THEIR DIAGNOSIS 


WE have dealt so far with the settings of various kinds of counsel- 
ing problems, the personnel of problem solution, and a compara- 
tive study of problems as reported and problems as revealed. 

It is evident from the material thus far presented that the gen- 
eral counselor or personnel worker must be prepared to recog- 
nize both simple and problem cases among those which come to 
him. He must be a specialist in his psychological understanding 
of all types of students, in his knowledge of principles, possible 
programs of action, and dynamics, for the guidance of normal in- 
dividuals as they endeavor to make their own normal social and 
mental adjustments. But he must also be at least an intelligent 
layman in his knowledge of clues to, and symptoms of, special be- 
havior and maladjustment problems. He must know when to 
deal finally with a problem himself, when to delay and investigate 
carefully, and when to refer to a specialist at once. 

We propose, therefore, to make this chapter a discussion of 
some of the more common student maladjustments, and to illus- 
trate these by portions of authentic case reports submitted for 
this study by deans and personnel workers in various women’s 
colleges. 


A. NoRMS FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


There are some general norms for the college student which it 
would be well to keep in mind during our examination of any de- 
partures from these standards. 

What, among women students, do we mean by a ‘‘normal” 
college student? Is there a minimum standard of maturity which 
we expect of her and in her? We know that the majority of stu- 
dents respond with enthusiasm and with thoughtfulness to their 
new surroundings; they make the necessary adjustments with 
growing good judgment. They have entered the period of later 


ce 
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adolescence, in which the adult level of intelligence has already 
been reached, physical maturity practically attained, and an 
emotional stability acquired which is laying a secure foundation 
for a natural and steady future development. Socially they have 
made their own contacts and decisions; learned how to make their 
own places in a group. Economically, of course, we are deliber- 
ately keeping them in immaturity, while others of their former 
high-school mates are making their adjustments in the world of 
workers. During college years, however, they have created an 
atmosphere of independent labor in their extra-curricular activi- 
ties, and sometimes in their studies, in which the joy of achieve- 
ment is very real. 

Dr. Ben Wood has cited the following norms for success in 
college, which furnish an interesting supplement to our discus- 
sion: a certain minimum of native intelligence; a certain minimum 
of preparation; character and moral habits, especially of hard 
work; health; interest; adjustment of load to capacity; and avoid- 
ance of worry and distractions. 

With these possible norms in mind for the college student and 
for her success, let us turn to some of the problems which most 
frequently arise in connection with them. Let us consider prob- 
lems of immaturity; problems of home adjustments and relation- 
ships; of social contacts; of emotional development; and of life 
philosophy and attitudes. 


B. PROBLEMS OF IMMATURITY 


One type of counseling problem occurs with students who are 
chronologically younger than the average student. These may 
be mature intellectually, but have not yet attained full maturity 
in other respects. Emotionally their development will be in a dif- 
ferent stage from that of students who are eighteen and more, 
and socially they may rightfully expect to act under more au- 
thority than those who are older. Often a younger girl labeled 
a genius, but also dubbed ‘‘queer,’’ has become so because these 
emotional and social differences which she perceives have de- 


1 Ben Wood, Measurement in Higher Education, pp. 134-137. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son: World Book Company, 1923. 
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veloped in her a decided sense of inferiority. The girl who is 
really a child in years needs careful guidance, because she is in an 
environment and community life intended primarily for those 
older than she — an environment which, therefore, needs to be 
somewhat reshaped or reinterpreted to meet the needs which are 
normal for her. 

A second type of problem occurs with those who are mature 
intellectually and physiologically, but who, in their customary 
social relationships and their emotional reactions, show them- 
selves decidedly behind their intellectual and physical develop- 
ment. This type needs most careful study and diagnosis. 

The student who is younger than her years in emotional and 
social reactions, and who is responding in an immature way to an 
environment which should be suitable for her present develop- 
ment, is in need of a decided readjustment. Somewhere there has 
been arrested development, an inability to face reality and to 
progress, a fixation of affection, or an incapacity to reattach her 
energies to the next step in a program, when suddenly freed from 
certain ties and obligations. An attempt to understand these con- 
ditions involves an examination of the home environment. 


C. PRoBLEMS OF HoME ADJUSTMENTS AND 
RELATIONSHIPS 


There is much appearing in our literature to-day about the 
failure of the parent, the deforming influences of the home, which 
cause difficult adjustments, and the lack of emancipation from 
parental direction which has created definite difficulties. 

Such charges are numerous. They are usually charges from 
educators, with the implication thet they, the educators, could do 
infinitely better with the problem under discussion. What is apt 
to be overlooked, however, is that the educator and the psycholo- 
gist usually choose one particular period or age in which they 
specialize. Then the expert discovers, experiments, and ex- 
plains concerning the infant, or the pre-school child, or the 
junior high school pupil, or any single problem pertaining to 
them, until he becomes an authority within his own limited 
territory. 
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But what about the parents? While the educator may be a 
specialist, the parents must be as expert generalizers as country 
physicians in contrast to city specialists. They cannot pick their 
periods of child specialization, for their children wriggle out of 
one period and squirm into another almost overnight, but many 
adapt themselves admirably to changing rdles ranging from au- 
thority and protection to friendly codperation and understanding. 

So much for the defense of many parents, which they in all jus- 
tice should have. If all were wise, we should probably have no 
college problem of immaturity. For it is doubtless true that al- 
most every evidence of childishness which we have outlined above 
— in social relationships, in emotional immaturity, and in imma- 
turity in life attitudes — is, in the last analysis, due to the lack of 
proper home environment. Groves has said, ‘The social test of 
the family is the ability to produce wholesome social individ- 
uals.” 

Dr. Helen Brown, in an article on ‘‘The Deforming Influences 
of the Home,” ! speaks of the harm done by “impressing upon the 
offspring the parents’ views, emotions, prejudices, fears, when the 
child should instead walk ‘a free man among free men, heir to all 
the wisdom of the ages.’’’ She mentions homes where wrong tra- 
ditions are instilled, so that later, when “‘fact comes into conflict 
with previous teaching, horror is inspired, . . . homes where self- 
assertive cravings of parents have created lasting dangers for the 
wealthy child, the only child, the sick child, and the favorite 
child.” 

Anyone wha has had the opportunity to know and talk with 
many college girls realizes how sad and true these comments are, 
even with reference to such a selected group. Many a mother 
spends every minute of her daughter’s first week in college with 
her, unpacking the trunks which were packed in every detail by 
said mother at home, planning and buying the furnishings for 
daughter’s room, looking over other girls for possible wise friend- 
ships for daughter, fortifying the head of daughter’s dormitory 
with daughter’s complete biography and plans for daughter’s 
future, making ‘“‘contacts” for daughter with the registrar, dean, 


1 In Journal of Abnormal Psychology, XII (1917), 59. Quoted by permission. 
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and president, and — worst of all — making frequent follow-ups 
in correspondence with daughter to investigate whether mother’s 
plans have been carried out to the letter. There are mothers and 
fathers, who, failing the chance to accompany daughter to college, 
issue absolute commands as to opportunities and activities to be 
sought and avoided, write letters of instruction to the dean, or 
refuse to have daughter take physical education or zodlogy or 
Biblical literature, because they fear to have her tread alone new 
and uncertain paths of learning. 

The following case illustrates some of the points which we have 
discussed about the influence of home relatienships upon college 
success. 


CASE ‘A? 
A PROBLEM OF ACADEMIC STANDING AND THE HomE SITUATION 


The student concerned had passed the College Board examinations only 
after considerable difficulty, and during the first semesier of freshman year 
her progress was very poor. The verdict of her instructors was that she was 
so lacking in ability that even with hard work it would not be possible for 
her to do work of college grade. ~ 

Her parents were of excellent stock, of economic and social status some- 
what above the average. The father was a professional man of good standing 
in his community. The education, culture, and general achievement of the 
parents were of such high order that the daughter was ambitious to achieve 
the success which one would expect from a girl with such a background. 
There was a brother who apparently had had as much difficulty in adjusting 
to life as had his sister, and who was regarded as a misfit in his preparatory 
school. Both father and mother regarded the daughter’s school difficulties 
with great anxiety. This appeared to be due primarily to their desire to have 
her reach the goal which she and they had set for her. Possibly this desire 
was the more acute because of their prominence in a community which put 
a high value upon intellectual performance. Because the son had failed to 
fit into the regular educational scheme expected of most boys of his class, 
there was probably additional pressure upon the daughter to make good. 

The description of this student’s characteristics included extreme shyness, 
self-consciousness, nervousness, a feeling of inferiority, lack of confidence, 
industriousness, and anxiety to be coéperative. Apparently she had had few 
close friends, and little contact with boys of her own age. She had probably 
suffered from the excessive solicitude of her mother regarding her welfare. 

In view of the student’s heredity, educational opportunities, and industry 
it seemed difficult to account for her lack of achievement, and it was felt by 
the college personnel officer that with the help of a psychiatrist the problem 


1 Submitted by a personnel official in one of the women’s colleges. 
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might be solved. But the idea met with strong opposition from the parents. 
It was impossible to convince them that consultation with a psychiatrist 
would not brand a student as extremely queer, or even abnormal. They felt 
sure that to suggest to their daughter a consultation of this sort would simply 
increase her feeling of inferiority, although they were warned that, without 
more specialized help than the college could give, she might be unequal to 
college work and would then suffer the great disappointment of being asked 
to withdraw from college. Yet at the same time the parents were urging 
that she be allowed to remain through the -year because in the time so far 
she had made a real gain in her social adjustments. 


Unfortunately this situation is not an unusual one. The parents 
were attempting their solution of the problem, not upon this par- 
ticular daughter’s needs and assets, but upon their ideas and ideals 
for any daughter of theirs, based, it is to be suspected, upon their 
own needs and desires, and influenced in addition by their dis- 
appointment in the son’s ability to come up to their expectations. 


D. EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS 


One of the most common evidences of emotional immaturity is 
found in fixation, that mental state which occurs when an individ- 
ual refuses to take the step forward which normal development 
demands. This is usually fixation in the childish affection and 
dependence upon father or mother, rather than progress to more 
mature comradeship with them. Many of our college girls have 
made their first break away from home and their first independ- 
ent decisions long before they come to college; many more are 
prepared to make it under the wise guidance of parents who have 
foreseen this sudden lack of intimate counsel and affection which 
they will encounter. For those who have no such experience or 
preparation, what is called homesickness is a most critical period. 
Accustomed attachments of the student —to scenes, friends, 
locality, home, and family — have suddenly been disconnected, 
and no one seems concerned whether she is able to reattach her- 
self or not. For a time there is no connection between old and 
new stimuli, and no new satisfactions seem possible. If, in addi- 
tion to this, the student has been emotionally dependent upon 
father or mother; if she has been encouraged to go to them for 
every trouble, big and little, the situation is worse. 
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Another common evidence of emotional immaturity is over- 
indulgence in phantasy or daydreaming. A certain amount of 
daydreaming is natural in the development of any child. When 
young, the child imagines himself to be receiving all the affection 
that he craves from father and mother. If later he feels himself 
unappreciated, he takes refuge in another kind of daydreaming, 
in which he is compensated, and others suffer, for this injustice. 

Some of college age take refuge in a kind of romantic glamour- 
ism which is really a form of phantasy. If they are tired, they are 
tired under a halo rather than under the admission that the fa- 
tigue is the result of poor planning. If it is an E on the last quiz, 
they spend their day in a spree of depression rather than in the 
library making up for lost time. Over-sensitiveness may often 
lead to phantasy also. It is an open facing of actual things and 
events that is needed. 

Imagination, on the other hand, is a constructive force. Dr. 
Groves has made a very clear distinction between phantasy and 
imagination.’ 


Imagination deals with life and shows toward the world of things and per- 
sons a thoroughly sympathetic and wholesome attitude. Phantasy, on the 
other hand, leads away from life. It clouds the world of persons and things. 
In the place of things that are or have been and may be, it constructs false 
creations that are only emotionally attractive and appeal only to the person 
who is trying to shut himself away from reality. Phantasy has always the 
element of deceit... . Its attraction is self-deception. It makes the dreamer 
accept subterfuges for achievement. Creative imagination provides a pro- 
gram for achievement. It leads to the doing of what has not been done and 
opens up an opportunity for originality... . 

The life without imagination is barren. The life with great quantities of 
phantasy teems with noxious weeds that give out poison which sickens the 
personality. 


We must thus learn to recognize the constructive and destructive 
in the realm of fancy, and reéducate into productive and mature 
channels where it is necessary. 

Another form of emotional problem is the existence of so-called 
“crushes” — an exaggerated affection and sentiment for a person 


1 Ernest Groves, Personality and Social Adjustment, pp. 235 and 246. Quoted by 
permission of Longmans, Green and Company. 
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of the same sex, resulting, not in a give-and-take of understanding, 
enjoyment, and action, but in a reveling in emotion for emotion’s 
sake. 

There are several responsibilities which we believe should be 
considered in this question, and which can be emphasized with 
the students. The first is the responsibility of the group as a whole 
for the individuals concerned. Many affairs so termed are simply 
cases of wholesome admiration of an older by a younger girl, with 
enough mutual fun, enjoyment, and action to lead to real friend- 
ship. It isa grave mistake to arrest these by the name of “crush,” 
or to turn them into one by the use of that label. Other cases, 
which should really be so termed, are let alone too severely. There 
is a second responsibility here for the older and more mature stu- 
dents to create the kind of social order they believe in, and to help 
make conditions unfavorable for the development of such isolated 
and pseudo friendships. There is a third responsibility for educa- 
tors — to be neither aloof, nor too arbitrary, nor non-understand- 
ing. It is an evasion of the issue to assume by tone and word that 
nothing but their studies is occupying the minds of such stu- 
dents, when by every indication this is not true. The instructor 
may not always have the means of approach, but if care is taken 
someone may usually be found who does have it, and who knows 
the value of caution and delicacy in treating the situation. 

A fourth type of emotional problem is the failure to develop the 
heterosexual interests which are natural for the age of adolescence. 
Sometimes there is displayed instead an exaggerated athletic 
bent, an over-boisterousness which really belongs in the tomboy 
age. Of those whose previous environment has not given them a 
natural, common-sense basis for acquaintanceship with men, 
many in a segregated college are apt to preserve an immature 
attitude in regard to them, because there is no emphasis in their 
new environment to counteract its artificial features. It is prob- 
ably not too strong a statement to make that those who preserve 
or develop an ideal sense of values during four years of living apart 
from a typical community, one which contains members of both 
sexes and all ages and emphasizes the importance of marriage and 
the family unit, do so in spite of their environment and the content 
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of the college curriculum, rather than because of it. The recent 
attempts of some colleges to give balancing emphases, both in dis- 
cussion and activities, are steps in the right direction. 


Case B illustrates a successful solution of a problem of emo- 
tional adjustment. 


CASE B! 


A PROBLEM OF EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


B. was well liked. Although she was popular with only a small group at 
first, she had gradually enlarged her friendships. She had one special friend- 
ship with an upper-class girl which seemed to have a constructive value for 
her, and was apparently harmful to neither. She exhibited a normal attitude 
toward men, but had no men friends near college. Both her work and play 
life were normal; there were no unusual or remarkable reactions in either 
field. By her junior year no one meeting her would have suspected that she 
had ever had a speech defect. She was dependable and reliable in the outside 
paid work she was doing. 

Yet B.’s problem upon college entrance had been a distinct need for gen- 
eral social adjustment and adaptability to normal college life; for finding 
freedom from overload and overstrain; and for achieving relief from nervous 
irritability, excitement, depression, habit mannerisms, and speech defects. 

The family background was the first clue to these conditions. The parents 
were comparatively young when B. was born. The father was of rather an 
excitable temperament, emotional and boisterous, accustomed to romp with 
his children at night; they were consequently an excitable family. The 
mother’s health was fair, but she also was very nervous; she cried easily, and 
sometimes ‘“‘went to pieces.” There were alternations of moods and excite- 
ment and depression. 

At entrance to college B. was rated as emotionally uncontrolled, over- 
compensative, and very nervous. For the fitst semester of freshman year she 
did rather poorly in her academic work, was noisy and boisterous in her dor- 
mitory, and awkward and clumsy in her remunerative work. In her other 
activities she was also emotional and excitable. She was extremely fond of 
basketball and was urged to participate in each game; but she found it too 
much for her, since after each game she would go back to her room, talk 
or mutter in her sleep at night, and become semi-hysterical. Intense and 
quick of reaction, cheerful and agreeable in demeanor, she had the habit of 
over-compensating to cover up her speech deficiency, and would become 
clownish to cover up her awkwardness in dormitory or athletic field. She 
would whistle and sing when she could not talk, and annoy others thus. Her 
moods were variable, elation and depression alternating frequently and 
rapidly. Nervous mannerisms and finger movements, as well as speech de- 
fects, were evident. 


1 Submitted by a personnel official in one of the women’s colleges, with the per- 
mission and consent of the student concerned. 
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From the beginning of her freshman year into her sophomore year B. came 
gladly and willingly for a weekly conference in speech corrective work, and 
the instructor was gradually able, with the codperation of the head of B.’s 
dormitory, to help her with her other problems. With this aid and her own 
codperation, beginning with the background, characteristics, and defects 
previously described, and with such a poor start academically that at one 
time withdrawal from college seemed imminent, the following results were 
achieved: 

1. At the time of graduation she stood in the second quarter of her class, 
with an average of over 80 per cent. 

2. Inher special fields of study she was considered one of the best stu- 
dents. 

3. Her major speech defect had disappeared entirely. 

4. There was marked improvement in habits of study, self-control, emo- 
tional steadiness, and general adjustment to college. 

5. She won a scholarship after graduation, which gave her special train- 
ing for her chosen field of work. 

6. In her first job she was very successful and well liked, and was most 
enthusiastic and happy. With the help she had received in college, her 
foundation for effective adjustment to new situations was well established. 

Such a case illustrates the value of expert aid in student adjustments. 
The comment of the girlherself, however, shows vividly the value of student 
aid accompanying adult guidance. 

“When I entered college, in addition to the new adjustments demanded, 
I was harried by the idea that in all probability it would be financially impos- 
sible for me to continue after the first semester. My father had urged me to 
wait a year before even attempting college, but I was headstrong and eager 
to reach this new world, determined to get through with it somehow. And 
then my speech defect became much worse than it had ever been. I had 
learned to laugh with others when they found my efforts funny but this only 
gave the impression that I did not really care but rather enjoyed stuttering. 
I was unprepared for the stir my speech created. Often and often I went 
around in a dazed wonder that I was never to be allowed to live unmolested. 
I developed what I would now recognize as rather definite ideas of persecu- 
tion centered about my speech work. Anything connected with it aroused 
all the intense fear of which I was capable. And there was where the upper 
classgirl helped. I knew she was of my world and I was more ready to trust 
her than I was the adults interested in me. As often as unreasonable panic 
and terror gripped me, this girl would help me to a saner viewpoint, a realiza- 
tion that all was being done to help me become a self-reliant, controlled hu- 
man being. But there were times, all too frequent, when my only escape was 
hilarity, deliberate search for any sort of excitement and stimulation. After 
a year of this, I suddenly found myself in the position of being needed rather 
tha being the constant thorn. I found I could help this same girl through a 
crisis which involved the dissolution of her family life. That was even more 
of a goal to strive for. I was more ready than ever to listen to my adult 
friends. I had a reason for wanting to become a self-controlled being since I 
needed spiritual strength to help the girl who had spent so many weary hope- 
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less hours with me. I recognize that without the friendly guidance she re- 
ceived that she could have done nothing with me; but I also feel that because 
of the unreasonable emotional state I was in, adult guidance alone would 
have been slower in taking effect.” 


E. SocraL IMMATURITIES 


The student known on the campus as queer, a grind, “high 
hat,” snobbish, or selfish, is often one who is socially immature. 
It is she who has never learned to take her place in a group, or who 
has learned to take it only through a certain artificial pose. She 
is usually quite keenly aware of this immaturity, and endeavors 
to conceal it or to compensate for it in various ways. 

One method employed is to form a shell in the guise of a reputa- 
tion for snobbishness or decided individualism, over-boisterous- 
ness, a “know-it-all”’ pose, or one of extreme sophistication. An- 
other method may be the attempt to preserve a major place in a 
group by continual solicitation of its attention and sympathy. 
The girl who cannot come home late without waking up her room- 
mates to tell them all about her evening, who cannot have a tooth- 
ache without the whole corridor for an audience, who has “moods 
of deep melancholy” during which she cuts meals or reads most 
of the night until her companions focus full attention upon her 
— these are examples of immaturity in regard to relations with 
others. 


This student’s problem [says one personnel report] was that she could not 
adjust herself readily to college life. She is an only child, has been badly 
spoiled, and until she came to college was rather proud of the fact. In col- 
lege, however, she found that because she was used to having her own way 
at home, she could not easily yield to the wishes of the others, and conse- 
quently was left alone most of the time.... When the problem was first 
presented it was really a case of loneliness without the student’s realization 
of the reason for it. 


An inferiority complex is not always the result of social imma- 
.turity, but perhaps it is so often enough to call for mention of 
it here. Dr. Felix Adler, in a recent lecture on this topic, has 
stated that all of life is a striving toward completion, toward 
superiority, toward totality. The feeling of inferiority is then a 
stimulus toward this completion. If there is a courageous accept- 
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ance of one’s style of life and a building upon it, we have normal 
living. If there is loss of courage and the failure to pierce ob- 
stacles, we have an inferiority complex, with the striving in a 
non-useful sphere. In such a case, the individual may be helped 
to maturity by aiding him to understand this “style” of life, by 
winning him, appreciating him, giving him the impression or the 
idea of social good will, and then leading him to attach the idea 
of service to his style of life. Such a program should accomplish 
reéducation in immature reactions to a social group. 

A student’s attitude toward authority is also an index of ma- 
turity. Some cling overmuch to authority; they cannot proceed 
happily save under definite directions, definite assignments in 
class, a definite schedule of events. Such immaturity, it should 
be said, has not been decreased by the practice of schools and 
camps where every minute of each day has been planned by the 
adults in charge. 

Some rebel against authority because they have not yet found 
their proper adjustment in a group. Among these should not be 
included students who may be termed thinking radicals, who 
rebel rather severely against authority now and then, but who are 
honestly trying to see light on their problems, and who succeed 
in illuminating defects more often than is gladly admitted by 
their elders. It is wholesale and unthinking rebellion that we 
have in mind. Right social adaptations require a high degree 
of maturity. 


Case C is an authentic illustration of a pose of extreme sophis- 
tication used to conceal immaturity. 


CASE C 


THE EXPRESSION OF IMMATURITY THROUGH A POSE OF 
EXTREME SOPHISTICATION 


The Most Sophisticated Freshman walked into the Dean’s office for her 
first week-end permission. She had cut her reputation out of whole cloth by 
arriving after the entire program of Freshman Week was over, and register- 
ing in the throng of upper-classmen. As she intended they should, everyone 
heard and reported widely her languid remark when given her class cards, 
“Oh, classes tomorrow? Does one have to go? Such a bore!” 
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Her personal appearance supported well her manner of entrance into the 
office — a sleek, boyish bob, one of the most extreme and knowing on the 
campus, wise eyebrows, drawn to a cynical line; interesting pallor, no rouge; 
and a smart sport frock of complacent coloring. Her air on this particular 
morning spoke more plainly than words: “I have been kept waiting. The 
only thing which has saved me from extreme boredom is my intense amuse- 
ment at the archaic rules of this college administration.” 

When the assistant looked up from making a necessary memorandum, 
Miss Y. had completed her pose. With chin raised, cheek resting against 
finger tips, and elbow delicately poised on the peak of the roll-top desk, she 
looked down under almost closed lids at the assistant. With eyelids re- 
peatedly fluttering down from sheer ennui, she drawled, “I wish to complete 
arrangements for a week-end in New York, taking such and such an express 
and returning on the midnight.” 

Then she waited with closed eyes. So did the assistant, speculating upon 
veneers and realities. Suddenly the latter, dropping any suggestion of a 
business-like tone, asked the necessary questions. With a twinkle in her eye 
and an air of strong interest, she handed out the permission slip expressing, 
in a pal-to-pal tone of voice quite appropriate for a camping trip, most 
cordial hopes for a pleasant week-end. 

Obviously Miss Y. had expected nothing but a formal and frigid attitude. 
Perhaps she would see the humor of the situation. 

The unexpected reaction from her was the sudden dropping of the elbow 
from the desk, a responsive step forward, and a natural and immature tone 
in expressing thanks, and — for just an instant — a wide, childlike appealing 
glance seldom seen in the eye of any college student. 

In all probability, from facts discovered later, she had been imitating her 
mother. At any rate, the girl who went through the year with the reputation 
of extreme sophistication was really markedly immature in many ways. Such 
is one use of a pose. 


F. ProsBiteMs OF LIFE PHILOSOPHY AND ATTITUDES 


There is much thinking among college students which seems 
shallow and superficial, and many actions and attitudes which 
seem to have no underlying philosophy or life attitude of any 
moment, which are destructive to permanent values. What 
ought we to diagnose as the problems in this respect? | 

Perhaps the first dilemma to be discussed is the apparent ab- 
sence, with some students, of any purpose, scale of values, or 
, philosophy of life. It is doubtful whether this lack is ever as de- 
cided as it is pretented to be, but certainly some students seem 
to be drifting aimlessly from pillar to post. The liberal arts college 
for women perhaps has a smaller group of these drifters than other 
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types of institution. Our analysis, in Chapter III, of student 
statements of purpose in college entrance, and of the student esti- 
mates of the values of the first college year, would seem to bear 
out this assumption. Nevertheless, the problem is present in 
some measure. 

“This student has no well-developed interests or clear idea of why she 
came to college,’’ says one report. “‘She is colorless — lacking in a point of 
view about life which will give an angle of attack; dependent upon purely 
social contacts and events for her enjoyment. One faculty comment was: 
‘If her face is a window of her spirit, she must have the shades down.’ .. . 


I do not find much real ambition or intellectual interest — possibly this has 
not been sufficiently aroused — she has a good mind.” 


So many problems become critical, however, not because of any 
lack of a philosophy of life, but because the philosophy that the 
student possesses is based upon a wrong conviction. She is then 
acting according to a point of view which she has always accepted, 
but which fails absolutely to solve her present dilemma. 

Such a situation is often reflected in religious problems. What 
ought we to expect as the religion of the student? Surely, in a 
period of development which characteristically tests and revises 
values, we should not expect a hard-and-fast religion. Coe, in 
What Ails Our Youth, states that the self-injury to religion from 
its overvaluation of maturity is deep and vital. To be sure, we 
should expect of college age a critical, broad, and idealistic view 
of life, but we should also expect strong doubts with rather intense 
reactions. And these doubts should be respected. 


Now is the time when real statesmanship is needed — the statesmanship 
that believes in freedom of thought; that believes in the capacity of young 
persons of serious mind to attain a personal conviction on all points that are 
essential to their character; that conceals nothing, and resorts to no indirec- 
tion or subterfuge; that has sympathy, good humor, patience; that refuses 
to permit any young person to excommunicate himself in act or in feeling 
because of his doubts; that has a strong grip upon the fundamental verities, 
especially the practical faiths upon which our real life depends; finally, that 
engages young persons in active service of humanity even in the midst of the 
severest doubts.! 


1 George Albert Coe, Education in Religion and Morals. Chicago: Fleming Re- 
vell Company, 1914. Reprinted by permission of Fleming Revell Company. 
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Slaughter gives an excellent picture of the state previous to the 
one described above, fixation in which means immaturity. 


Until now the youth has been receptive of everything; his intellectual 
equipment has been given to him from the outside and accepted without 
question in so far as it accorded with his previous habits and the influence of 
those he took as authorities; personal weight and influence have counted for 
more than the value of ideas. Any material not according with these condi- 
tions is merely refused admittance or is docked into a hidden corner of the 
intellectual jumble shop. Among these acceptances, and occupying the fore- 
most place, is the system of theology delivered complete in every detail, and 
as a rule, of the most rigidly systematic kind; if it be touched in any particu- 
lar place there is alarm lest the whole structure be threatened. The problem 
of the young man (or woman) for several years is to put his mind in order.! 


It is when the mind is not put in order, when the doubts assail- 
ing the individual are regarded by him as a unique and not a uni- 
versal experience, that we have a dangerous situation, for morbid- 
ness and depression often result. If each learns to go forward to 
meet his needs, maturity of viewpoint will result. 

A concrete illustration of the havoc which a wrong attitude on 
the part of the student can produce, and what valuable aid a ma- 
ture and understanding person can render, is shown in one prob- 
lem as reported by a personnel officer.? The statement given of 
the difficulty was a feeling of depression and inferiority — a con- 
viction of inability to succeed both in present and future. 


Her problem was easily traced back to her adolescence, when she had de- 
veloped an antipathy to her mother, who had not given her enough inde- 
pendence, apparently. Since that time the girl had not loved her mother, 
and had been reproaching herself for it. Moreover this reproach, plus her 
tie to her mother, was keeping her free self back, and making her unable to 
develop from adolescent into adult emotions. 

If the attitude towards the situatior. had not been changed, I feel that the 
girl would have failed in some of her work the second semester, or would have 
left college, or at the very least would have failed in her work after college. 
She had gone about as far as she could alone. The cause of her attitude was 
explained to her psychologically, and it became clear to her that it was a sign 
of maturity for a girl at adolescence to wish to become independent, and a 
very common occurrence for her to turn against anyone administering too 


1 J. W. Slaughter, The Adolescent. Chap. V reprinted by permission of The Mac- 


millan Company. : 
2 Reported by a personnel officer with the permission of the student con- 


cerned. 
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much authority at that time. After revealing the problem, she came to look 
at herself objectively, to laugh at the trick fate had played upon her, to cease 
any reproach, to be glad her reactions had been really normal, and to change 
in her attitude towards her mother. 

In her case, as in so many others, it was insight into self which she needed. 
Once having found this, she had the courage and the ambition to play the 
game of life. Before she found this, she was fighting the wrong things, and 
was eating herself up by reproach which was entirely undeserved. 


G. SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF THE COLLEGE WOMAN AND 
HER CAREER 


We believe that underlying all of these difficulties is a general 
causal problem which appears often in the field of educational 
and vocational guidance, and certainly concerns problems of life 
attitudes: the contribution of the college-trained woman after 
graduation, and the sphere or spheres of usefulness which she 
chooses. LeBaron Russell Briggs, at the quarter centenary of 
Smith College stated: * 

Here is the key to the whole question of women’s colleges. These colleges 
exist not for the competition of women with men, but for the ennobling of 
women as women.... Colleges are watch-towers with wide horizons — 
training schools for the appreciation of high aims, for that efficiency of 


leadership which cannot exist without knowledge and without the wisdom 
that is born to him or to her who uses knowledge well. 


Although the knowledge and information gained may be identi- 
cal, both in the men’s and women’s colleges, college women do not 
weave this identical knowledge into the identical traditional 
background, present environment, sphere of contacts, range of 
opportunities, and ambitions for the future which belong to col- 
lege men. The presidents of the women’s colleges are not endeay- 
oring to turn out an army of masculine counterparts. Neither, in 
the light of rapid historical progress and a sense of humor, is there 
any longer a crying need to turn out an army of feminists. Nor 
in the light of present-day thought and experiments, does the 
challenge of responsibility for the home involve women alone. Be- 
tween the ultra-feminism of women’s rights forever, and the ultra- 
femininity in the idea of women always and women only in the 


* Rollo Walter Brown, Dean Briggs, p. 217. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1926. Quoted by permission of Harper and Brothers. 
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home, is the stimulating vision of women making their fullest 
. contribution to life, whether in the home, in other service, or in 
both fields of activity. 

To develop this full contribution, it must be recognized that 
women still have handicaps in traditional environment, in range 
of contacts and opportunities, and in limitations of viewpoint, 
which are not characteristic of men. It must also be recognized 
that women are in more critical need of encouragement in making 
keen applications of their knowledge and in thoughtful pioneering 
while trying out their full powers, for while doing so they will be 
engaged in non-traditional activities not yet universally approved. 

Higher education for women, then, with its “‘watch-towers with 
wide horizons,” no doubt brings into the view of students many 
new problems, because of the greater awareness it produces of 
present-day situations and values. 

And college students have many values to ponder over to-day, 
not only concerning their life in college, but concerning the con- 
tributions of themselves and other educated women as alumnae. 
Are they to think of their progress after college in terms of careers, 
or of marriage, or of both? We are aware of progress at once when 
we realize that we do not have to add to our previous statement, 
“for of neither?”’ Few college graduates to-day remain constantly 
dependent upon their families. 

But how are the majority of college graduates, as women, going 
to fulfill the second part of Professor Richardson’s definition of 
the primary purpose of the liberal arts college, to become “‘a 
more efficient force in his contacts with his fellowmen”? Is Mr. 
Dublin’s statement about marriage and careers in a recent article 
in the Atlantic Monthly a true one? 

The pursuit of one of these alternatives [marriage or career] without the 
other involves inevitably the impoverishment of life. Professional women 
generally miss the home-making activities of their married sisters and regret 
the incompleteness of their personal experiences. On the other hand, there is 
possibly just as much regret on the part of an ever-increasing number of 
married women who find themselves on the shelf all too soon, unable to par- 


ticipate in the many outside activities for which they feel themselves amply 
prepared.! 


1 Louis I. Dublin, “Homemaking and Careers,” Adlantic Monthly (September, 
1926), PP. 335-343. 
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A recent conference held at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, brought together “experts on household arts, home- 
makers, students, educators, engineers, architects, commercial 
leaders, psychologists, economists, and representatives of other 
professions to discuss the problems of homemaking . . . from all 
of these angles.” + Many remarks from the discussions quoted in 
the report are worth careful thought. 


It is primarily human relations that make the home and not the physical 
and manual processes that go on in it.” 


Considering the educational investment of the college woman, what can 
we do to salvage this money, energy, and woman power? It is not precisely 
a question of how she can make her home life more efficient and useful during 
her leisure, but rather how she can reorganize her life so that there will be 
really adequate utilization of her dominant intellectual interests.° 


The social waste of the army of modern women dangling unused and un- 
happy between an inadequate home life and an unfriendly vocational world 
outside the home was stressed again and again; 


These quotations furnish just a mere cross section of the vast 
bulk of published and unpublished discussion on the subject. It 
is probably true that the more highly educated a woman is, the 
less content she is with woman’s traditional activities in the home 
as a major and often overwhelming portion of her own daily 
schedule. For the college woman who marries, the college during 
its four years of higher education has the challenging opportunity 
of seeing that its ““watch-towers”’ command a view which shall 
enable her to think herself more clearly and keenly into a richer, 
happier, and fuller life for her family and herself than she could 
have found otherwise. And for the college woman who does not 
marry, the college has a similar challenge of laying the foundation 
for an understanding of self which recognizes and frankly admits 
that, although a professional career may be a wholesome and 
happy adjustment to the demand for self-expression, develop- 
ment, and useful service to society, it will require more than one 
process of readjustment, a continuous rather than a final act of 

1 Quoted by permission of Teachers College Publications from ‘‘ Homemaking 
as a Center for Research,” Report of the Teachers College Conference on Home- 


making, p. 20. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 
2 Tbid., p. 68. 3 Tbid., p. 92. 
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sublimation, and a frank and willing facing of new outlets de- 
manded and new problems as they present themselves. Discus- 
sions of the place of women in the home have a long history; but 
it is only recently that talks such as one given at a recent con- 
ference on ‘‘ Emotional Handicaps of the Professional Woman,” ! 
have appeared; and these are hopeful signs of the frank discussion 
needed. 

No one who has listened to or taken part in discussions with 
college students will claim that the problems we have been de- 
scribing are remote from their minds during college age. The 
questions are there, and if no material from any of their courses 
applies, they will be discussed nevertheless. Surely it is logical 
that higher education for women should recognize these problems 
of the present day, and endeavor to make its contributions to 
sane evaluations, discriminations, and ideals. 

Although such needs are present, it is obvious that new appli- 
cations of existing courses, or new courses themselves, cannot and 
will not appear in a day. Meanwhile thoughtful students are 
going to be aware of these problems during the process of their 
college education, and to ask for help in solving them. Many 
vocational and educational guidance problems are of this nature. 
It is to these fields that we must look, to the more flexible pioneer- 
ing of non-curricular instruction and especially to group and in- 
dividual counseling, — that process of mutual deliberation and 
exchange of thought, — for constructive solutions of these vital 
problems. 


H. New MeEtuHops oF DIAGNOSIS 


One of the most recent methods of diagnosis of student prob- 
lems is the so-called clinical or staff method — a method of con- 
sultation about cases from every point of view. In one college for 
women, where the experiment of staff meetings is being tried, 
those coming together for consultation in relation to a particular 
case are the dean and assistant dean, the college health consultant, 
the director of the appointment bureau and the student aid secre- 


1 Beatrice Hinkle, at conference of National Association of Deans of Women, 
February, 1928. 
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tary, the student’s housemistress and the college nurse. There 
are sometimes included also the librarian, one of the student’s 
professors or her tutor, and the physical director. 

The diagnosis of student problems by such a staff rather than 
by a single official immediately becomes more thorough. Table 
XVI shows that in one hundred cases brought up for staff con- 
sultation in this callege, 271 problems were noted — problems of 
health, of personality, of outside activities, of home conditions, 
of social and recreational life, and of academic work. 


TABLE XVI 


PrRoBLEMS NOTED IN ONE HUNDRED CASES BROUGHT UP FOR 
STAFF CONSULTATION IN A WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


Health Problems Times Noted 


Miscellaneousall health problems ~ ac =j2.'. 11s ss reer 
Underweightior/overweight—— secu sins aaciicaieln. oe cee ie 
LOOMS SLCC PD uaciatctntes eo sickerstetone sive eis cla acie eee mere p osiamieietes 
Oversfaticie set maiers crsccieeercemn Giterhete iG ake eee ioee ae ee 
Generalimoor piysicalicOnditioner sents sie ae eel iehe aera 
Wrong cdlet anim are ais ne-rce ein terraenceaiats <a Meslareieides See ees 
WACK“ OMEXELCISCr einai ohio ses ae stele eta oie ere eae 
Poor personalshealth habits cm ese ise eee ee 
POSHUPER 25 arekrsiaraiats mi 20deso hls sists Cae < ER ae Remake ert 


Biyextroubleg ag Fe kiran aicicrchecaee pierce meses ee ee 
VLooumuch' smoking rs. isco e oe wee ae an rs ee eens 


al 
a | HHH HN Wb 
ve) Wan ADamnnmrunnvo wo 


or 58.6% 


Problems of Personality and Emotional Disturbance 


ANKIEL Ya WOLTYs OF CEDresslone = aie oie se ieee ont eet II 
General mervousness ies timc sites ari ete tonite ee eee 
‘Loo retirmetonmoxmal croup die «scr sensei eee 
WNCOOPETALIVENESS * eared coe nciueiace ear enie rea eee eee 
Peculian onshut-inspersonality-cnc)esroniec + seine eee 
Overzintrospection <waes ee oee eee eee eee 
SPeeChidelectSvcawraiers cintisrete c Greys NOt ace SIC eT te ie 
Wiha ppim.essy iis ors «fey cisitlaaion steers oeke chase eset ease 
(Uinitidiniess hx. hetewsclcte, csr lopttteevc eect TO Rate Rene ee 


DtOlidity sss ce joiaccdc ep eieys Lo corey ee pera nd 
Over politeness ie tconin,« sieuun petamem ergs rare erent inte eee 
Dread ofimaking, break trom! colleges sees eee eee ee 
SUPCRIONI by: COMPLEX ais) cve eee eee eee een ee eee 
NOISINESS 2 Wis 2eid.cceislclace ote orate cree eee eRe eee 
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Total idseosdake Vij 51 or 18.8% 
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Problems of Outside Activities Times Noted 
SEC SET ON HONS Sh SUIIERET WAR OR oy, cea Ghee IS Ew ie 
Over-work in some special activity... 6... cc cbse cece ee 6 
Remunerative work too great a burden................... 5 
oa many ceneral activities o,.6 5. 6 ena awa cans sada ered 2 
Epeeceithy LEONEY COTMAUOU IE tes nh cvele tase w crane these ane 3 
Taking responsibility of student office too hard............ I 


PSS i DR PR ie ae Sen ee iS RR Eni 25 or 9.2% 


Problems Concerning Academic Work 


CANCELING TUNG Wee SPA cose ec ares a eee Seatingios 5 
lark PU PERE TUN ARMAS E 0a de astars ois ore cere tia ek ea 9 SS 2 
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Quality of work lowered in short time..................-. I 
MR SCR AE ETI OE Ee ect SR oI Ses a inv tice ete eile os I 
Unfavorable conditions for study... 6....i sed. a cee eae s sn I 
Carr ymie COO SHEN Y COUTSESS vtec tims Seki Soca d sae ve-ote 5s ie 
Levies work DEMON ANRC Y s.r ce fe kraeet ceisre bie I 
Pebat iy Auer atte ins Soy aan oe a teiteies 2 15 or 5.5% 
Problems of Home Conditions . 
Financial stress affecting student... 5 0... 000s. ect eweees 6 
Heavy home responsibility for student or worry about home 
Pe 5: NG, a Pg en RENCE ier, ees Sn ie 4 
PRIEINE 1ST IO APS tee ered sare, eV aes 9 aed 2 
Family’s expectations greater than student’s accomplishment I 
Unhappimess about home situation. ...5....0-.6sseecseeuen I 
yea hos, ene Nes ote 2 Pasa. Sty cco ey No 14 or 5.2% 
Social and Recreational Problems 
Poo ltte diversion and TECTEATION . 6, 52,5 .500i0010%' vies wna oh 3 
Too many social activities in a given period............... I 
Over-stimulation from beginning college and dormitory life . I 
Lack of social sense and judgment..26.....-.2..cscnc reves I 
Discouraged because of lack of proper clothes............. I 
BEE Wale ae thee aia A le St I AO tna PCE 7 or 2.6% 
Woebonproplenis MOtedmmierser pas clemiiaiercelonele eh oie 271 
SUMMARY OF TABLE 
INSTI eTIOT CASES sor ae ee mic) opal ore) oes sien Geolain vin ys ona, a 100 
Total problems noted in the 100 cases............... 271 


Number of different problems noted................ 53 
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After the staff meetings, there are interviews and a follow-up 
by the dean’s office, with further consideration by the staff later, 
if necessary. In discovering and dealing with the most difficult of 
students’ problems either before, after, or during the counseling 
process with the student concerned, we believe the staff plan may 
be of great value. It is to be wondered whether a future develop- 
ment of this method may not be that the student who is facing a 
difficult problem, instead of being diagnosed by such a staff, may 
have the opportunity to counsel with them herself. We talk about 
the need of group counseling where a single counselor meets a 
group of students; we may well consider the possible need for the 
individual student to deliberate with a group of counselors. 


Tests in Diagnosis 


The consideration of the use of tests in diagnosis and inter- 
viewing would require a volume in itself; and for that very reason 
will be treated as briefly as possible here. For objective judgment 
of some aspect of an individual, tests are in all probability more 
reliable than the interview; for an understanding of the whole in- 
dividual, tests, we believe, can never be more than valuable tools 
of counseling. 

Dr. Goodwin Watson gives the following estimate of the rela- 
tion of diagnosis through the interview to diagnosis through 
tests. 


The interview may be regarded as a technique for reaching a sufficient 
understanding of another person, to permit prediction of the consequences 
of certain behavior, to make possible guidance in choices. 

For many purposes, interviews yield less reliable material than tests. In- 
telligence, skills, interests, attitudes on certain questions are better tested 
than estimated from conversation. Records of past achievement are better 
than reports or guesses growing out of the interview. Interviews can be so 
standardized as to give fairly reliable measures of certain factors, e. g., vo- 
cabulary. The reliability of the average interview is unknown.! 


1 Goodwin Watson, Digest of the Interview from a Psychological Standpoint. (A 
mimeographed outline.) Quoted by permission of Dr. Watson. 
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I. Tae Am or DIAGNosIs 


For the purpose of discovering the result of diagnosis in these 
cases, the author formulated the following list of questions: 


Prognosis, Program and Follow-up 


If conditions are not changed, what result do you or did you predict? 

What conditions can be remedied? 

What program of action did you and the student work out? 

Would you have turned over this problem to a doctor, psychiatrist, or 
any other specialist had you had the opportunity? Why or why not? 

Any follow-up which you were able to do? 

What do you think can be developed as the student’s major dynamic 
or dynamics in meeting and solving future problems? (Such as religious 
faith, understanding and mastery of self, ambition, life-career motive, desire 
to help, imitation of someone admired, approval by family or friends, etc.) 


(a) Prediction of behavior. The possible prognosis of behavior 
is one of the aims in diagnosing a problem. In six reports, such 
prediction by personnel officers included, in case the conditions 
discovered had not been remedied: (1) failure in academic work; 
(2) mental or physical illness; (3) a nervous breakdown with sui- 
cidal tendencies; (4) permanent speech defect and mannerisms 
with growing nervous irritability; (5) growing maladjustment to 
college; and (6) withdrawal from college. 

(b) Remediable conditions. In seven case studies, the conditions 
and factors of the various problems discovered to be remediable 
included: (1) a plan for the education of the student which was 
beyond her ability; (2) unsatisfactory friendships with fellow stu- 
dents; (3) speech defects and general emotional maladjustments; 
(4) a living situation; (5) a student’s attitude toward her home 
situation; (6) a subjective rather than objective approach to per- 
sonal problems; (7) the poor use of a good mind; (8) lack of con- 
fidence and an apathetic attitude; and (9) financial difficulties. 

(c) Programs of action. Only through definite programs of 
action can the student profit by the counseling connected with 
diagnosing her problem. It is not enough to tell a student that 
she is hampered by a feeling of inferiority, or that she ought to 
have a definite purpose, and expect thereby that through the very 
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telling she will promptly lose the inferiority or acquire the pur- 
pose. Programs of action cited in seven case studies included a 
plan for extra-curricular participation; special attention and en- 
couragement from members of the faculty; a “‘contract”’ that the 
student would put her best energies into her work; some actual 
instruction in phases of normal psychological development; a 
family consultation and new living arrangements; consultation 
with a psychiatrist and a loan of money; lessons in relaxation; the 
assistance and friendship of an older student who was interested 
in a particular freshman, and the securing of a summer position. 

(d) Dynamics. In the studies submitted, the estimate of the 
major dynamic which the student could develop for meeting and 
solving future problems in each case mentioned the understanding 
and mastery of self. One report states: “‘Ambition, mastery of 
herself, and some interest which would take her out of the center 
of the picture would probably make her a good college citizen.” 
Another estimate is: “I think the understanding and mastery of 
self must be developed as the student’s major dynamic. It seems 
to me nothing else stands in the way of her success.” 

There is without doubt some dynamic for which every student 
is groping. It is conceivable that the end of the search may be 
different for each individual, however. With some the greatest 
drive for making new adjustments and meeting new problems may 
be this understanding and mastery of self; with others it may be 
ambition, a desire to help, the wish to secure and merit approval, 
or the discovery of some working solution as a basis for action in 
the conception of themselves, the universe, and some force or 
Being greater than themselves. 


The Harvard Teachers’ Association recently chose for its pro- 
gram topic, Student Responsibility for Student Achievement. Per- 
sonnel work, with its concern with student adjustments, seems to 
some to be the antithesis of such a theme, an effort to nurse along 
the unfit, to be over-paternal or over-maternal to the fit; a repeti- 
tion of the anxious solicitude toward their children decried in 
many parents. If the treatment of student problems is for the 
purpose of patching up some situations or of preventing others, 
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then it may be open to the accusations above. But if the ultimate 
aim be to develop the students’ problem-solving ability, their 
willingness and skill in facing the reality of actual situations, the 
devising of programs of action and dynamics for further action, 
then the process of diagnosis needs no defense, and the counseling 
process, which we are next to consider, is of critical importance. 


CHAPTER VII 


INFERENCES FOR THE COUNSELING PROCESS: A CRITICAL 
STUDY OF THE STUDENT INTERVIEW 


A. THE BEARING OF COUNSELING PROBLEMS UPON 
STUDENT INTERVIEWS 


In our examination of counseling problems, we have discovered 
several trends and emphases which contain inferences for the 
counseling process. 

In the first place, we have found that counseling, in its truest 
sense, means mutual deliberation, consultation, an interchange 
of opinion. It therefore excludes instruction under authority, 
prescription, dictation, or mere diagnosis. 

Counseling problems as thus defined we have found to be very 
wide in scope. Under a somewhat arbitrary distribution, we have 
discovered problems occurring in the pre-registration period and 
in Freshman Week; in the dormitories and in unorganized social 
groups; in the classroom; in lectures and in field work outside the 
curriculum; in the college library, in chapel and church; in other 
group instruction and guidance given by administrative officers; 
and in individual conferences. Under a classification of types of 
problems, the same broad scope was evident; in a sampling of one 
hundred and fifty problems brought up in student interviews in 
five colleges, there were problems of educational guidance, of 
home conditions and environment, of living conditions, of inter- 
pretation of regulations, of student activities, of vocational guid- 
ance, of health, and personal and personality problems. 

Counseling problems are not only extensive in scope, but wide 
in variety. Let us take for illustration counseling problems of the 
classroom, which we do not hear discussed very often. Yet college 
faculty members interviewed cited forty-nine different problems 
and a total of 122 as their evidence of counseling problems which 
they had seen revealed in the classroom, under the following 
classifications: problems of student personality, character, and 
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habits; of preparation of assignments; of student ability; problems 
concerning the instructor; concerning the content and the pur- 
pose of the course; of the classroom setting and atmosphere; diffi- 
culties concerning the relation of the course material to the rest of 
the student’s knowledge; and the relation of classroom activity to 
other activities and values of college life. Other fields display 
a like variety of problems. 

Counseling problems are not only extensive in scope and wide 
in variety — they are complex in regard to the number of agen- 
cies and facilities involved. The counseling process is concerned 
with more than a central personnel staff. All who come in con- 
tact with students come to have-valuable information regarding 
them; they almost always do some counseling — whether we or 
they admit it; and always they are aware of the appearance of 
many counseling problems. A list of these agencies which deal 
with college-student probiems included the following: the students 
as unofficial or official advisers, heads of student residence houses 
and chaperons, members of the faculty; the college physician, 
nurses, and the physical education department; the various ad- 
ministrative offices; student organizations; outside agencies; and 
consulting specialists. 

The agencies necessary for a thorough solution of a counseling 
problem are equally varied. In Chapter IV our analysis of 
twelve published and unpublished case studies of school children, 
conducted by various homes, institutions, and school clinics, 
yielded the following list of those necessary to complete the solu- 
tion of these cases: parents, 12 mentions; psychologists, 12; 
teachers, 8; friends of the student, 6; school officials, 5; doctor, 
for further care, 4; church and Sunday school, 3; scout leaders, 
2; camp, 2; and one mention each of a probation officer, a lodge, 
a district nurse, and a moving picture manager. 

The inference from this evidence is that the work of a trained 
counselor, although skilled in the process of counseling, and pre- 
sumably connected with an office which has centralized, co- 
ordinated, and recorded necessary student information, is not 
done alone. The counselor has, therefore, the need of more train- 
ing, more awareness about counseling problems, and more expert- 
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ness in the counseling process, than if he were the sole agent in 
problem solution. 

The problems as reported are not always revealed as the same 
problems after an interview, and there are therefore three func- 
tions involved for this trained counselor: (a) to consider a prob- 
lem as reported; (b) to decide, as the interview proceeds, whether 
or not the problem reported is the real problem; and (c) to dis- 
cover and deal with new and disguised problems revealed. 

We recognize that with these functions involved, and with the 
counseling itself concerned with such varied types of problem as 
those outlined in Chapter V—from surface and trivial difficulties 
such as complaints about the location of a room or the applica- 
tion of a minor regulation, to cases of ‘‘psychopathic maladjust- 

“ment” and ‘‘religious upsets’’ — there are demands for progres- 
sively difficult and delicate kinds of counseling. There may be 
counseling on matters of physical, material, social, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual welfare, and these involve different levels of 
counseling achievement. In a recent pamphlet issued on the sub- 
ject there are three levels cited: restorative, preventive, and de- 
velopmental.* 

Such conclusions induce a thoughtful analysis of student coun- 
seling as practised at present. In previous chapters we have ex- 
amined the problems which demanded interviewing. Let us now 
examine the characteristics of the interviews themselves. 


B. CHARACTERISTICS OF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
STUDENT INTERVIEWS 


I. INITIATION OF THE INTERVIEWS 


In the student interview records secured from five colleges for 
women,” mere question-and-answer requests, routine permissions, 
and other similar calls were omitted, since they were not really 
matters of mutual deliberation on the part of student and college 
representatives. ; 

? R. H. Edwards, and Ernest R. Hilgard, Student Counseling, p. 8. Bulletin of 
the National Council on Religion in Higher Education, No. VII, 1928. 


* See Appendix for Record Sheet, and Chap. V for a full explanation of how the 
data were gathered. 
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Of the 150 interviews recorded, 93 were voluntary, 30 were 
with students sent for by the office, 3 were not recorded, and 24 
were referred by others to the central office. Those referring were 
parents, heads of houses, administrators, members of the faculty, 
the librarian, the physician, the appointment bureau, a member 
of the college news staff, friends of the family, students, and the 
student government association. 

Although the proportion of voluntary interviews was 62 per 
cent, it should be remembered, from our study of problems ap- 
parently appearing for the first time in individual conferences, 
that the more intimate problems in this group tended to appear 


TABLE’ XVII 
Time ESTIMATES OF 114 STUDENT INTERVIEWS 
Time No. Per cent 
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in group activities and in the statement of other problems brought 
for individual conference. The value of the voluntary character 
of the majority of these interviews, then, is not in the number of 
critical problems freely brought, but in the number of voluntary 
contacts made in connection with problems of lesser importance. 


2. TIME REQUIRED FOR INTERVIEWS 


The approximate time was requested for each of the 150 inter- 
views, and estimates were recorded for 114 of them. As might be 
expected, these approximate estimates showed wider intervals 
as the conferences became longer; that is, although interviews of 
five, ten, twelve, and fifteen minutes were recorded, no time esti- 
mate occurred between a half and three quarters of an hour inter- 
view. Table XVII gives the time data. 
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3. ESTIMATE OF POSSIBLE SUBSTITUTES 


On the record sheet for the student interviews, the question was 
asked, ““‘Would any of the following devices have rendered as 
satisfactory service as the interview in this particular case, thus 
freeing you for problems more definitely in need of your personal 
attention?” Then followed a list of twelve possible substitutes 
to be checked. Fifty-four substitutes were checked as possible in 
42 interviews of the 150 conferences. The list is given below. 


TABLE XVIII 


POSSIBLE SUBSTITUTES FOR INTERVIEWS IN 150 STUDENT CONFERENCES 


Number 
INowsubstitutes possible: 44. chine aces mm. <ienl- mee Mb Memes a. sere 108 
Onetsubstitute checked). ccscsens ascecis sess Beale wins Sa wants ata Soe Soe 34 
Moreithanvonersubstitute checked seine tee ete eee 8 
DOtale Piers as Sins eee eee ok wo SR ea ae ate ee oe 150 
SUBSTITUTES 
Special yaprintedsar posted information yas avec ee ae eee eee 13 
ACNOLE LO ters tident Aras miso raises ee eee Ie eI ee be) 
Morercomplete datarabotlt therstum@ent werd aan ee elena ee 6 


General information from a secretary instead of the personnel officer. .... 4 
INTRO DYE NUS. 8 areas Eee ABER AAT AIO Ta SE MOONS See oRR OOo 4 
A check-up of the student’s knowledge of rules, etc................-.05- 4 
Cataloguésnformationa. 4.) «cue aie ee ORR Mee TORR Dee eee 2 
Publicity-in'college daily or weekly asec eo ee eee eee tenes 2 
Other means, such as conference with the proper official: head of residence, 
treasurer, faculty mem berrad vaserOLaESe eee emeieisteR ister eee nae 8 


Totalitonas-interviewsh. cimarenttcock eee moe eee ree 53 


Of this group of interviews, 28 per cent, then, were estimated 
as having possible substitutes. While the group is not large 
enough to consider. the percentage as characteristic for all stu- 
dent interviews, it is large enough to warrant a thoughtful con- 
sideration of possible waste of time in unnecessary conferences. 
The time of the median interview of the 114 whose time was 
recorded was twenty minutes. If we should assign the median 
length of conference to these 42 unnecessary interviews, we have 
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113 


as a result an estimate of fourteen hours wasted in handling the 
problems of this group of students, an expenditure of time which 
could be made to cover a great deal of ground in the student coun- 
seling which most assuredly does need to be done. 


4. REASONS FOR NECESSARY INTERVIEWS 


In the ro8 interviews deemed necessary of the 150, four kinds 


of situations seemed apparent: (1) where a difficulty was being 
met constructively by the student; (2) where it was being met in 


TABLE XIX 


REASONS FOR NECESSARY INTERVIEWS IN 150 STUDENT CONFERENCES 


(x) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


; No. 

Where difficuliy was being met constructively 
To give encouragement and show personal interest........ 6 
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Where difficulty was misunderstood or being mei in wrong way 
A matter of discipline and penalty....................-2005 8 
Problems misunderstood or not realized by student........ Z 
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Student’s need of talking to‘someone........5.....0.2200% I 
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Where situation was unsolved 


Needed discussion and adjustment of a personal problem... 30 
Additional information needed either by student or coun- 
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Vocational problem which needed discussion.............. 9 
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No particular difficulty present 
Exploratory or introductory, or for check-up purposes ..... 10 
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the wrong way or misunderstood; (3) where the situation was en- 
tirely unsolved; and (4) where no particular difficulty was present. 
The reasons as stated by the personnel officers for the necessity 
of the student conferences are given in Table XIX, somewhat 
classified under these four headings, with the number of interviews 
falling under each classification. 

Many of the reasons given are worth quoting in full. A few 
are cited below: 


Nothing could have taken the place of personal attention to this student. 


Here an interview was absolutely necessary, since the cause of the stu- 
dent’s trouble was different from what she admitted at first, and was brought 
out by a careful analysis. ... This was a simple problem, but entirely mis- 
understood by the student, one she could not cope with without help. 


A situation demanding an interchange of ideas and suggestions based on 
developments coming out of the conversation. 


The necessity of gaining her point of view compelled the interview. 


This was a personal problem, revealing information which would not have 
been written, and requiring the tact, sympathy, and judgment which may 
be shown in a personal interview. 


5. TYPES OF INTERVIEWS 


In the 150 analyses secured, practically all classifications of 
interviews as the writer has found them in print were repre- 
sented by at least one or two cases. Dr. John L. Coss has classi- 
fied them as follows: personal, medical, educational, vocational, 
and fact-finding.’ In a recent article in the Journal of Personnel 
Research, interviews are classified as the exploratory personnel 
interview, the interview for vocational guidance, and the inter- 
view for educational guidance. The writer believes that the actual 
sampling of these 150 conferences and the reasons given for their 
necessity demand a detailed classification and suggests the fol- 
lowing designations of interviews according to their primary 
purpose: 


1 “The Student Interview,” in News Bulletin, Bureau of Vocational Information, 
IV, No. £ (January, 1926), pp. 1-3, 6-7. 
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t. Acquaintance or exploratory for the purpose of humanizing the con- 
tact between the student and his college. 

2. Narrative, sometimes in form of extremely confidential information, 

where wise listening precedes any mutual deliberation. 

Fact-finding and informatory. 

Health and medical. 

Educational guidance. 

Vocational guidance. 

Intermediary, where a third party’s objective judgment is needed. 

Orientation — involving integration of student’s knowledge from 

courses, philosophy of life, and religion. 

Personality maladjustment. 

ro. Combination of any of those above. 


mI nn bw 


6. SUMMARY 


The initiation of these interviéws was more frequently from 
the students themselves than from any other source, although the 
most intimate and involved problems were not brought freely in 
this way. 

The time spent in these interviews covered a fairly normal dis- 
tribution from less than five minutes to over an hour in length. 
Twenty minutes was the length of both modal and median inter- 
view. 

Substitutes were estimated as possible ior 28 per cent of these 
interviews. The two substitutes cited most frequently were spe- 
cially printed and posted information, and a note to the student. 

Interviews were considered necessary for 18 different reasons. 
The three given most frequently were: (1) because of needed dis- 
cussion and adjustment of a personal problem; (2) because of 
additional information needed either by student or counselor; 
and (3) because of exploratory or acquaintance purposes. 

The kinds of student interviews revealed in this analysis sug- 
gest the following classification: acquaintance or exploratory, 
narrative, fact-finding or informatory, health and medical, edu- 
cational, vocational, intermediary, orientation, personality mal- 
adjustment, or a combination of any of these. 
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C. CRITERIA FOR THE INTERVIEW AND THE 
INTERVIEWER 


We have now outlined quite fully the characteristics of a cer- 
tain group of interviews and found many variations of all kinds. 
Is there, underlying this variety, a possible standard or art or 
technique for all interviews? Are there criteria which will aid us 
in discovering the best kind of counseling to meet these many 
problems which we have examined as actual occurrences? 

Certainly, if technique and patterns and skills are put first, the 
interview will merely add one more contribution to the machinery 
which is tending to dehumanize administration and faculty con- 
tacts with students. Must we conclude that the danger of be- 
coming too specific, analytical, impersonal, and process-conscious 
is too great to warrant an attack upon the matter? 

If the primary motive in counseling is a sincerity of interest in 
students as individuals and in their problems; if counseling is, 
first of all, a matter of attitude and spirit, we do not need to fear 
a careful analysis of the counseling process and a study of possible 
approaches, devices, and steps in development. If a person is a 
“‘natural-born”’ counselor, as some seem to be, then his natural 
interest in people will remain paramount; it will doubtless do him 
no harm to realize that he possesses a certain skill and to build 
upon that toward further skill. If another person is a poor coun- 
selor, attention to skills is one way of improvement. 

Let us turn our attention, then, first, to an analysis of the in- 
terview, and secondly, to criteria for the counselor’s interviewing 
ability. Such a process must be a didactic one, but its value will 
be in the substitution of concrete and detailed factors for con- 
sideration in the place of vague and ill-defined ideas of what may 
constitute a good counseling interview. 
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I. CRITERIA FOR THE INTERVIEW ! 


Factors of Influence Preliminary to Actual Interview 


1. Consider the attitude of student toward the interview, the 
interviewer, and the interviewing office. 

2. Consider the attitude of adviser toward the interview, the in- 
terviewee, and students in general. 

3. Consider the previous knowledge and information of both 
adviser and student concerning: 

(a) The adviser’s knowledge of the student, from records and 
other resources. . 

(b) The student’s actual knowledge of the purpose of the con- 
ference. 

4. Consider the setting and atmosphere for the interview: 

(a) The variety of settings possible for different kinds of situa- 
tions — outside office, inner office, special conference room, 
even adviser’s own home if situation is a delicate one. 

(b) The degree of privacy, comfort, ‘‘at-homeness,” neatness, 
and easy access to needed equipment, in the setting. 

5. Consider the counselor’s manner of greeting the student. 


The Interview Proper: Interacting Influences 

1. Consider the counselor’s method of approach, in conversation 
preliminary to the interview. 

2. Consider the arrival at the purpose of the interview. 

(a) If a voluntary interview, the reason given by the student 
is often vague and even misleading. 

(b) If a regular scheduled interview, then conference may be 
one of mutual introduction and the exploration of the stu- 
dent’s potential place in college life and the college’s place 
in the student’s life, and adjustments to be made toward 
that objective. 


1 The writer, in preparing these two outlines has been aided especially by a 
mimeographed outline, Digest of the Interview from a Psychological Point of View, by 
Dr. Goodwin Watson of Columbia University, and by an outline of Mr. S. S. 
Board’s, quoted by Dr. Fryer in his article entitled “ Objectives of the Interview for 
the Vocational Counselor.” See Bibliography. 
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(c) If a “referred” interview, there should be respect shown 
toward the student’s statement of his side of the situation. 


(d) All three types of interview should have the ultimate pur- 
pose of furthering the student’s development, the ability 
to solve his problems, and to make his own adjustments. 


Consider the development of the interview. 

(a) Up to the shifting-point, the development may be through 
the adviser’s assumption of guidance and interested help- 
fulness, especially through his superior command of facili- 
ties and ability to initiate new moves. 

(b) The alternatives should be clearly talked over. 

(c) After the shifting-point, self-guidance should be stimu- 
lated and responsibility for action transferred to student. 

(d) All moves should be based upon developing responses of 
both in thought and fact; no previous detailed plan is pos- 
sible. 


Conclusion of the Interview 


Ts 


Consider the termination of the interview when it has served 
its purpose. 


2. Consider the summing-up on the part of the counselor, and 
some tangible evidence of the conference for the student. 
3. Consider the provisions made for follow-up if such is advis- 
able. 
2. CRITERIA FOR THE COUNSELOR 
Preliminaries 


I. 


Preparation of the counselor for the interview. 
Consider the counselor’s customary preparation for the 
interview : 

(a) His ability to organize available information in usable 
form for the interview. 


(b) His ability to gain needed new information quickly and 
accurately. 


lt tn oe 
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2. Preparation of the student by the counselor. 

Consider the understanding of the purpose of the interview 
as given to the student: 

(a) If on a voluntary basis, is the service offered clearly ex- 
plained? 

(o) If on an expected or compulsory basis, are the reasons 
fully given and codperation asked? 

(c) Are there incentives offered, such as the remedy for un- 
satisfactory situations or the securing of new satisfactions? 


Physical Setting of the Interview 
1. Consider the place provided for the interview. 

(a) Do the details, such as lighting, ventilation, amount of 
quiet, and seating arrangement for the person interviewed 
give a constructive contribution to the setting? 

(b) Does the place suggest neatness, comfort, and attractive- 
ness to the extent of giving a favorable impression of the 
college and the interview, and of putting the person in- 
terviewed at ease? 

(c) Does it furnish privacy? 

(d) Do the counselor’s attitude and the condition of his desk 
and office suggest readiness and willingness for an inter- 
view? 


Greeting 
1. Consider the counselor’s approach to the student. 
(a) Is he courteous in greeting? 
(b) Does he put the student at ease? Or can he create the 
right atmosphere if the student is too much at ease? 
(c) Can he conceal any marks of fatigue, pressure, or irrita- 
tion? 


Beginning the Interview Proper 
1. Consider the opening of the interview. 
(a) Is there enough informality to counterbalance the strange- 
ness the student may feel? 
(b) Is there an impression of codperation rather than a dis- 
play of authority? 
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(c) Does the counselor show an attitude of interest and con- 
sideration for this particular interview? 

(d) In situations involving embarrassment or reluctance on 
the part of the student, are there touches of lightness, 
delicacy, humor, and ease which will create a constructive 
approach to frank and full discussion later? 

(e) In situations where the student is in an antagonistic mood, 
is the counselor able to state the counselee’s point of view 
as well as, or better than, the student himself? 


Traits and Skills of the Counselor 


I. 


Consider as demonstrated in interviewing: 


(a) The ability to analyze facts and situations. 

(b) The capacity to deliberate carefully. 

(c) The quality of judgment shown. 

(d) The tact displayed. 

(e) Patience. 

(f) Sense of humor. 

(g) The ability to question. 

(h) The ability to incorporate new information into the inter- 
view skillfully, rather than conduct the interview on a pre- 
conceived plan. 

(¢) The ability to counsel with simple vocabulary and con- 
crete illustrations rather than with vague generalizations. 


The Developing Interview 


I. 


Consider the counselor’s ability to discover the student’s 
problems. 


. Consider the counselor’s ability to define the student’s prob- 


lems. 

Consider the counselor’s ability to discuss with constructive 
effect facts and factors unfavorable to the student, but neces- 
sary to the solution of the problems involved. 


. Consider the counselor’s ability to shift the initiative in the 


problem solution from himself to the student. 
Consider the counselor’s ability to arouse incentives in the 
student for planning his own program of action. 
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6. Consider the counselor’s ability to help the student to a clear 
and adequate understanding of the concrete developments of 
the interview. 


Conclusion of Interview 

1. Consider the counselor’s ability to recognize the point at 
which the possibilities of that interview have been exhausted. 

2. Consider his ability to terminate interview tactfully at that 
point. 

3- Consider his ability to suggest and provide for a follow-up 
without requiring one, if one is advisable. 


D. CONCLUSION 


With the interaction of the counseling process in mind, we be- 
lieve that the following situations are those which demand coun- 
seling particularly: 

1. When the student needs not only reliable information, but 
an interested interpretation of such information which meets his 
own personal difficulties. 

2. When the student needs a wise listener with broader ex- 
perience than his own, to whom he can recount his difficulties, and 
from whom he may gain suggestions regarding his own proposed 
plan of action. 

3. When the counselor has access to facilities for aiding in the 
solution of a student’s problem, to which the student does not 
have easy access. 

4. When the student is unaware that he has a certain problem, 
but for his best development must be aroused to a consciousness 
of that problem. 

5. When the student is aware of a problem and of the strain 
and difficulty it is causing, but is unable to define and under- 
stand it. 

6. When a student is aware of the presence and nature of a 
problem, but because of temporary strain and distraction is un- 
able to cope with it intelligently. 
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7. When the student is suffering from a major maladjustment 
or handicap which is more than temporary, one which demands ~ 
careful diagnosis by a specialist and help over a long period of 
time. 

Thus we have the counseling process meeting the following 
needs: (1) the need for an interested interpretation of information 
adapted to an individual problem; -(2) the need for a listening, 
checking-up, and advising process; (3) the need for putting in 
motion aids to problem solution to which the student does not 
have easy access; (4) the need for arousing an awareness of prob- 
lems existing but not recognized; (5) the need for defining prob- 
lems recognized but not understood; (6) the need for constructive 
action where the student needs help in coping with a problem; 
and (7) the need for help in definite major maladjustments. 

We may then put the “‘musts” of the counseling process into 
five major necessities in the light of the situation as we have de- 
scribed it. 

1. We must know what we are counseling about. This in- 
volves, first, the ability to organize before the interview available 
information in usable form, and to gain needed new information 
quickly and accurately. It involves, secondly, the ability to help 
the student discover and define his problem, that we may know 
what is the vital subject of the interview. 

2. We must know whom we are counseling with. This in itself 
is a large order when we think of how little we know as certainty 
about personality and about individual differences in abilities, 
aptitudes, and interests. There is required, furthermore, a know- 
ledge as objective as possible of the particular individual whom 
we are counseling. 

3. We must know what we are counseling toward. Dr. Donald 
Paterson ' gives the following as one theoretical basis for advisory 
work: Appreciation of the range of motives among college stu- 
dents, direct and indirect means of expressing these motives, the 
numerous possibilities of mental conflict arising from the multi- 

' Donald G. Paterson, “Finding the Individual Student and His Problems,” 
p. 249. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Principles and Problems in Vo- 


cational Guidance, Frederick Allen, Editor. Quoted by permission of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 
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plicity of motives, and possible methods of solving such conflicts 
in harmony with the student’s best interests. Then, after this, 
are we not counseling toward purpose, awareness of problems, and 
self-guidance on the part of the student? 

4. We must know when the counseling should be over with. 
Many interviews are prolonged beyond the time of their useful- 
ness; some are held which are unnecessary throughout; and we all 
know of cases where we have felt that another hour beyond the 
time we could give was critically needed before this process of 
mutual deliberation could properly be terminated with con- 
structive help to the student. 

5. We must set the stage so that something happens when we 
get through counseling. This demands, it seems clear, not only 
the motivating process we have mentioned above, but the draw- 
ing up of a program of action with the student. We are too apt 
to stop with diagnosis, but self-knowledge, although extremely 
valuable, does not seem to be the last step needed. It is valuable 
if the counselor and a student can decide that it is only lack of 
confidence which gives him a poor school record; but such know- 
ledge will soon become valueless if it is not used in action planned 
to overcome that lack of confidence. 

When we realize more clearly what counseling is; its vital con- 
tribution to any guidance program; the importance of the general 
situations which demand counseling; the extensive scope, the 
wide variety, and the complexity of specific counseling problems; 
and the consequent functions which we must expect from the 
counselor and the counseling process, we know that we need not 
only more frequent discussion of counseling, but also the begin- 
ning of a thoughtful and searching analysis of the counseling 
process. 


\ 
\ 
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CHAPTER VIII 


COORDINATION IN PROBLEM SOLUTION AND THE 
COUNSELING PROCESS: PROPOSALS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. CONCLUSIONS IN THIS STUDY WHICH POINT TOWARD 
NECESSARY COORDINATION 


PERSONNEL work is sometimes called a scientific codrdination of 
effort ta promote the development of the individual. If this is a 
reasonable conception, we must know over what territories this 
codrdination must extend, what agencies it must centralize, what 
distribution of problems must be considered, and how the treat- 
ment of these adjustments and the counseling involved may be 
unified for the purpose of fostering an integrated development of 
the individual. 

It is such a survey which the previous chapters have been at- 
tempting. We have found counseling problems extensive in 
scope and wide in variety, necessarily dealt with by a numerous 
personnel, requiring many types of treatment and kinds of inter- 
viewing, and both simple and involved in diagnosis and in the 
skills demanded for solution. The burden of our discoveries is 
that college students have problems which legitimately require, 
for satisfactory solution, mutual deliberation between some repre- 
sentative of the institution and themselves; and that this official 
counseling process is a widespread enterprise, involving many 
individuals, agencies, backgrounds, facilities, skills, and functions. 
Such an enterprise should be of powerful influence upon student 
welfare and the welfare of the college. It will possess positive 
power if directed and coérdinated; it will otherwise exert nega- 
tive power, working at cross purposes, creating conflicts, duplica- 
tions of effort, general confusion, and indefiniteness. 
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B. WuHo SHALL Do THE COORDINATING? 


There is no lack of attention to the development of the individ- 
ual student today: by college presidents in the matter of college 
purpose, policies, and curricula; by deans and personnel officers 
in regard to the personal problems coming to their attention; by 
physicians concerning the health and health habits of the stu- 
dents under their care; by psychiatrists endeavoring to promote 
mental health; by national religious organizations desiring to 
help the student link together his religion and his everyday life; 
by research organizations investigating the field, and so on. 

Much of this service and investigation approaches the scien- 
tific: it is objective; it is careful; the results are studied and an- 
alyzed; organization is made a means to an end. But it is the 
codrdination that needs to be scientific. That point has not yet 
been reached. Too often each organization, movement, office, 
or agency considers itself the keynote to the ideal promotion of 
individual development, and fails or refuses to listen to similar 
keynotes which are being struck elsewhere. Each keynote cham- 
pion recognizes the need for codrdination, but believes that the 
codrdination should come from his special field, and works con- 
sciously or unconsciously toward that end. 

Such a situation could be considered less serious were it not 
for the fact that professional literature emphasizing these dif- 
ferent angles of approach is apparently increasing rather than 
waning. This lack of codperative coédrdination is perhaps crit- 
ical enough to warrant, for the sake of clarity and concreteness, 
mention of various articles from professional journals, each 
advocating a different approach to the centralization of any 
personnel work. 


1. The Physician as General Counselor and Coérdinator. One 
article dealing with the administration of mental hygiene prob- 
lems states that plans from a central office should include the 
whole student body, and that it should usually be “the head of 
the medical department”’ who has the final disposal of the prob- 
lem. In another article defending the physician as the ideal gen- 
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eral counselor, the writer recommends that he have psychiatric 
training, and implies, again, that this psychiatric counselor should 
have access to every student. 

2. The Psychiatric Social Worker as Coérdinator. A recent 
article from a psychiatric social worker asks for her share in the 
field of college adjustments, and proposes that her functions be 
the following, which would be of no minor importance: * 


The position of the psychiatric social worker in the college will of necessity 
be that of liaison officer between the various social forces, the extra-curricular 
activities, deans, personnel department, recreation, student organizations, 
and the student and psychiatrist.... [Her functions would be] (1) case 
work with the student; .. . (2) organization of social resources to help the 
student in his social adjustment; (3) training of student advisers in the 
technique of applying mental hygiene; (4) liaison between the student, the 
psychiatrist, and extra-curricular officials and activities; (5) pre-vocational 
education and advice in relation to the field of mental hygiene; (6) research 
in the sociological and technical phases of psychiatric social work. 


Such a plan means access to every student, every student ad- 
viser, codrdination of student activities, and even “vocational 
advisement in regard to the field of mental hygiene.” 

3. The Personnel Officer a Teacher. Dean Hawkes of Columbia 
University states that “All these streams | of knowledge about the 
/student] ought to converge so that there is some one place where 
~ everything that ought to be known about the individual is known 
‘to some one person or is available to him.” He then continues: 2 


The position of the personnel officers in most of our colleges is a more or 
less tentative one at the present time. They are not quite as well understood 
in men’s colleges as they are in women’s colleges, but in both they must be 
hooked up with the administrative and teaching staff. You cannot have one 
isolated place where all the interviewing is done; it must be carried on by a 
large variety of people, and in my experience one who is teaching is in the best 
position to doit. The personnel officer should teach. He should have that kind 
of contact with the real life of the institution. 


4. The Administrator as the General Counselor. Many believe 
that an administrative office must be in charge of all the student 


1 Helen L. Myrick, ‘Psychiatric Social Work and the College Student: A Fore- 
cast,” in Mental Hygiene, XI, No. 4 (October, 1927), 726-727. Quoted by permis- 
sion of The National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

* Herbert Hawkes, Administration of the Student Personnel Office, p. 94. Bulletin 
of Bureau of Vocational Information, III, No. 12 (December, 1925). Quoted by 
permission of Dean Hawkes. 
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counseling. In some colleges there has been established a per- 
sonnel director, apart from the office of the dean, who is respon- 
sible for the coédrdination of all matters pertaining to student 
welfare. Others believe that this work will always belong most 
logically to the dean. 


Indeed, if personnel work becomes anything more than a gesture in our 
colleges and universities the dean, for economic reasons alone, may have to 
become the chief personnel officer. She already has a strategic advantage in 
her position as administrator, as a possible teacher, as a member of faculty 
and student committees and as an adviser in academic matters, to help in the 
process of character development, which is the aim of education. 


5. The Psychiatrist as the Head of Student Advising. An article 
by Dr. Smiley Blanton advocates a student advisory service, 
headed by a psychiatrist, with these duties: (1) codrdination of 
all college activities concerned with the students’ mental health 
and emotional adjustment; (2) the establishment of a clearing 
house between faculty and students, “making the faculty more 
easily accessible to the student and at the same time relieving 
faculty and deans of many time-consuming interviews and duties 
that at present devolve upon them”’; (3) to study and advise in 
regard to a!l overt problem cases; (4) to conduct courses in men- 
tal hygiene; (5) to consult with each student in mental hygiene 
courses; (6) to codrdinate vocational guidance with other phases 
of emotional guidance.” 

It seems to us impossible for a psychiatrist to remain a good 
psychiatrist under such a program, for he must not only remain 
an expert in his special field, but add to his functions those of 
administrator, supervisor of faculty advising, coordinator of stu- 
dent activities, teacher, and vocational guidance counselor. If he 
succeeds, he is more ready to become a college president! 


6. Objections to Existing Counseling Services. Let us give a clos- 
ing illustration from an article disposing of all present ways of 


1 Sarah M. Sturtevant, ‘“‘The Qualifications and Preparation of Deans of 
Women,” Eleventh Yearbook, National Association of Deans of Women (1924), p. 
121. Quoted by permission of National Association of Deans of Women. 

2 Smiley Blanton, “‘A Mental Hygiene Program for Colleges,” in Mental Hygiene, 
IX, No. 3 (July, 1925), 482. 
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meeting the student-counseling situation. The need of meeting 
the emotional problems of the student, it states,’ 


(x) cannot be met by the student health service, because ‘the 
usual medical man is rather unversed in newer developments in 
psychiatry.” 

(2) It cannot be met by academic departments of psychology, 
because “‘not infrequently .. . there is a general disbelief in the 
inclusion of student counsel as a part of the psychological work.” 


(3) It cannot be met by college deans, because ‘they are rather 
too often men and women with little or no understanding of the 
bases of human conduct.” 


(4) It cannot be met by religious organizations, because “‘by 
and large their work has been futile.” 


(5) It cannot be met by religious personnel, because ‘‘they are 
too thoroughly inbred with the older point of view as to conduct.” 

The conclusion is that, therefore, ‘‘we are frankly face to face 
with the need for developing some new type of facility for ad- 
vising students.” 


C. PROPOSALS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the light of our conclusions as to the importance of counsel- 
ing problems and the counseling process, and in view of the con- 
flicting trends, as cited above, toward several kinds of codrdina- 
tion by different specialists, we make the following proposals and 
recommendations, progressing from the consideration of all per- 
sonnel activities in a college to specific proposals for the place of 
counseling in such a program. 


1. There must be codrdination of all agencies working in behalf 

of the welfare and development of the individual college student. 
The necessity for such codrdination is quite obviously agreed 
upon by all who have studied the situation. The disagreement is 
concerning the angle of approach from which this coérdination 
‘ Kimball Young, “Mental Hygiene and Personality Guidance in Colleges,” in 


Mental Hygiene, 1X, No. 3 (July, 1925), 500-501. Quoted by permission of The 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
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shall be made. The possible injury to the whole enterprise is 
in the conflicting efforts of several fields of specialization to hold 
the reins of codrdination. 


2. The person who coérdinates all personnel services must become 
a generalist when exercising such a coordinating function; he 
cannot remain primarily a specialist. 


This does not mean, if he has been a specialist, that he will not 
use in the most valuable way his training and his special approach 
to problems; but it does mean that his major function should be 
to codrdinate the many aspects and the numerous agencies con- 
cerned with personnel service. 

The view presented throughout all the quotations cited at the 
beginning of the chapter — that it is only the specialist who 
should have access to all the students, who alone can and should 
discover student problems, diagnose them, or help in necessary 
adjustments — has, we believe, several weak points. In the first 
place, it is impractical, for, as Miss Meredith states in her article, 
there are not enough properly qualified psychiatrists or medical 
experts or psychiatric social workers to go around; and if there 
were, the salaries necessary to secure a sufficient number of highly 
trained specialists to handle adequately the interviewing of all 
students would be prohibitive. In the second place, such a plan 
would assume the removal of this function from others coming in 
contact with students, especially members of the college faculties. 
To put a “generalist’”’ in charge of such coérdination assumes a 
gathering together of all wide-spread and legitimate contacts; to 
put a specialist in charge as a specialist, assumes that all contacts 
should be approached from the angle of his specialization. 


3. This general cobrdination of all personnel service shoud in- 
clude as one of its major functions the coordination and super- 
vision of all official student counseling and advising. 

Our study, as it has progressed, has revealed that legitimate 
counseling problems are numerous and varied, and that the coun- 
seling process is a widespread enterprise, involving many individ- 
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uals, agencies, backgrounds, facilities, skills, and functions. Ob- 
viously the coérdination of such a program has an acknowledged 
place with the general centralization of student records, testing, 
research, and any instruction, supervision, and placement done 
with the welfare of the individual student in mind. But we main- 
tain that this centralization and the linking up of all student 
counseling — the face-to-face part of a personnel program — 
should not only have a place, but should receive one of the major 
emphases of the entire program; for it is in the actual field of 
human relations, and is, therefore, the most directly and imme- 
diately influential with the students for whom the whole program 
is designed to function. 


4. To what official, or to what office, this general codrdination, 
with the counseling problems and process as one of its major 
functions, should be assigned, should depend upon the or- 
ganizational structure of the institution concerned. 


To take a plan, no matter how ideal, and expect to fit it down 
over any and every institution of whatever size, shape, and partic- 
ular style of growth, is to ignore the fact that there are individ- 
ual differences in colleges as well as in persons. In one college, the 
ideal starting place for general codrdination and counseling may 
be in the office of the dean; in another, it may be a psychiatrist 
who is willing to become a coérdinator; in still another small col- 
lege, it may be a faculty committee, with the chairman giving up 
a good part of his teaching. We maintain that the deciding fac- 
tor is not title or office, but certain criteria and standards such as 
we are attempting to outline. 

In regard to the office in which this general coérdination and 
counseling program is to be located, perhaps the main criteria 
should be: flexibility of organization, a central location, a present 
or potential reputation of genuine interest in students for their 
own sake, and a status of sufficient prestige in relation to faculty, 
administration, and students to enable this needed codrdination 
to be accomplished. 

The remainder of the proposals will concern criteria for and 
functions of the head adviser or counselor. 
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5. The most logical approach of a head counselor to the whole 
program of student counseling is in the réle of an educator, 
dealing with educational problems. 


The primary purpose of the college, of the liberal arts college 
especially, is the intellectual development of its students. It is 
most logical, therefore, that the adviser should be associated with 
this primary purpose — a general counselor with his major ap- 
proach to students through educational problems. There is fur- 
ther ground for this approach in our analysis of the group of 150 
student interviews. In this study only 34, or 22.6 per cent of the 
total, were counseling problems of educational guidance; but of 
the group which proved to be .other problems in disguise, the 
highest proportion, or 39.3 per cent, was presented as educational 
problems. In the latter group (see Table XIV, page 73, for 
specific problems), the difficulties as first presented included diffi- 
culties in methods of study, in the planning of study time, in 
choice of studies and curricula, in questions of academic standing, 
requests for excuse from work and examinations, and dissatisfac- 
tion with courses. 

The head counselor needs to be an educator, for in the last 
analysis he is counseling, then, toward the primary purpose of 
the college — the development and stimulation of scholarship, 
with its necessary accompaniment of general development. 
Moreover, as an educator he is more likely to be skilled both in 
group counseling and in the individual interviewing which he 
must do if he is to make any effort at the prevention of common 
difficulties and secure the development of problem-solving ability 
on the part of the students. And he needs also to be an educator 
in human relationships, through his supervision, stimulation, and 
instruction about student advising and counseling with those hav- 
ing official contacts with the undergraduates. 

If we claim that the head counselor should be an educator, 
and include in this rdle that of group counselor, have we com- 
mitted ourselves to the stand that he must therefore be one of the 
official teaching faculty of the college? We refer here to our third 
proposal, that whoever coérdinates the counseling program should 
have this responsibility as one of his major functions. If he 
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teaches in an academic field, with another responsibility as his 
major one, he has a difficult problem to face. One educator has 
remarked, in addressing an assembly of deans, that if the dean 
is to have academic responsibilities, she must be adequately pre- 
pared to carry them (and we would add, maintain them) with credit 
to herself as a teacher whose scholarship in her field is in accord 
with the standard of scholarship which the institution upholds. 
The writer has recently heard an administrator remark that she 
was forced to give up teaching because of her regard for it. Two 
possible solutions of this situation are: first, to teach an applied 
course in a subject like psychology or education, in which, as a 
counselor, he must be a specialist; or second, to teach a so-called 
orientation course in student problems. Such a solution, however 
is not always possible or advisable. Nevertheless we believe that 
by the very nature of his task the counselor must be an educator 
in the broadest sense of the word. 


6. The head counselor should be on a coéperative committee com- 
posed of the representatives of ail agencies dealing with student 
welfare, of which the director is chairman. In a simpler organ- 
ization, the functions of personnel director and chief coun- 
selor might be combined. 


Such a committee would be required because of the coéperation 
and codrdination which we have already admitted to be indis- 
pensable. It would be called together for an examination of gen- 
eral progress and for the formulation of policies, but it would 
meet most often, perhaps, as a clinical staff for consultation in 
regard to special student problems. 

The importance of the head counselor’s place on this com- 
mittee would be due to the need for integrating all student 
advisement. On a full codperative committee we would have 
someone representing medical advising, psychiatric advising, ed- 
ucational advising, vocational advising, college-entrance advising, 
religious advising, student-regulations advising, financial advis- 
ing, the advising done by the heads of student residences, and by 
advisers of student activities. In all this varied counseling, the 
chief counselor should be responsible for stimulating codpera- 
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tion and achieving codrdination in the matter of principles, 
methods, interview-recording, and the reporting of results to the 
central office. Beyond this, it should not be his province to pass 
upon the content of the specialized advice given, but it should be 
his responsibility, as we shall discuss later, to integrate it with 
other specialized advice and to follow up the results. 


7. In regard to those who, as official representatives of the college, 
are to assist in general rather than specialized counseling, the 
head counselor should have charge of the administration of 
such advising, with the right to recommend the appointment or 
release of these advisers. 

Such authority should mean expected attendance of the ad- 
visers at any discussions or instruction periods concerning the 
improvement of counseling, and the chief counselor’s power to 
recommend the appointment or release of advisers on the basis 
of their response to and benefit from the programs and principles 
which the advisers’ group works out. 


8. Whether these assistants in general counseling, with educa- 
tional guidance as the main approach, shall be members of 
the faculty or personnel staff members, and how many there 
shall be in relation to the total student enrolment — both are 
guestions which demand more successful experimenis than 
there are at present for the support of either view. 

The extent of the participation of faculty advisers would prob- 
ably have to be determined by the student enrolment, the teach- 
ing load, the consequent free time for counseling, and the number 
of faculty members available with qualifications and genuine 
interest in general student counseling. 

On the other hand, because the greater part of this general 
counseling, if approached through educational advising, should 
often be compassed in a short space of time, the number of 
full-time personnel staff members necessary to accomplishment 
would be prohibitive for most colleges. In addition to this con- 
sideration, the time of the general counselor and of any staff 
assistants he may have should be left free for several long inter- 
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views a day if necessary, in addition to the other demands which 
must be met. 

It is, therefore, probable that, for some time yet, the best ap- 
proach to general student counseling is through a combination of 
faculty and staff assistance. Concerning this question, President 
Hopkins of Wabash College says: ? 

When it is possible to find members of the faculty possessing a keen 
human interest and desire to work with individuals, it is easy to visualize 
methods by which such teachers can render a very valuable type of service to 
the individual. I doubt if there is any other way possible in colleges today of 
approaching a satisfactory solution to the personnel problem except through 
such faculty members as possess this type of interest and point of view. 
Frankly, I am undecided in my own mind, as yet, to what extent it is legiti- 
mate and advisable to add the whole burden of personal contact to the duties 
and responsibilities of the teaching staff. Iam sure that trained interviewers 
can do much to lighten this burden for the faculty, and that they can do it 
in a way which makes it possible to utilize the faculty member’s time and 
attention given to the individual in a manner comparable with his special 
abilities and interests. 


g. The main functions of the general counselors should be edu- 
cational —as previously explained — exploratory, rerouting, 
centralizing, and follow-up. 


The educational function has already been described. In his 
exploratory function the general counselor would first be in 
charge of all acquaintance interviews held for the purpose of 
humanizing and individualizing the contact between the student 
and his college. Ideally, these acquaintance interviews would be 
held as nearly as possible at the beginning of the year, during the 
opening days of college for all of the students in general, and later 
for further exploratory interviews with those who seemed to be 
in need of them. 

Such interviews, however, are best held for some more tangible 
purpose, and we recommend the educational approach as the most 
practical and logical one. Such an approach would have as legiti- 
mate territory questions like the following: What are your reac- 
tions to college? Are you disappointed or satisfied with it so far? 

 L. B. Hopkins, ‘Personnel Service in the College,” in F. J. Allen, Principles 


and Problems in Vocational Guidance, p. 264. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1927. Quoted by permission of the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
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Do you like your courses? Do you think you can integrate them 
toward a constructive point of view of your own? 

Later approaches could include the following: Are there par- 
ticular conflicts or obstacles in any courses? Are they helping you 
in your individual adjustments to college life? Are they helping 
you in building a clearer idea of what you wish to be, do, and 
think next year, and after college? Do you feel that anything else 
is standing in the way of college success and efficiency? Are you 
enjoying college life? 

With points such as these touched upon, it is believed that the 
student will gladly discuss any difficulties which seem to him to 
need counseling, and that, in the process, the counselor may be 
able to prepare the way for the consideration of other problems of 
which the student may not be aware. 

Such an exploratory function, used in its general sense and em- 
ployed with the educational approach, would doubtless include 
several of the ten types of interviews outlined in Chapter VII: 
the specific exploratory or acquaintance interview, the educa- 
tional interview proper, the fact-finding or informatory interview, 
the orientation interview, sometimes an intermediary interview, 
sometimes health or vocational interviews, or maladjustment 
problems to be referred to some other type of student service. 

The rerouting function, which might also be called a referring 
function, is almost self-explanatory. The problems arising in the 
general counseling which call for special treatment will be referred 
to one of the agencies mentioned in section 6. Or the problems 
may be referred from a special agency back to the central office, to 
be rerouted so that another aspect of the adjustment may be con- 
sidered. This makes possible a clearing house for all problems. 

A centralizing function, however, makes this clearing-house 
service still more valuable. It is time that we paid more attention 
to centralizing the results and influence of official contacts with 
our students, making note of and evaluating our advice as well as 
the facts of family history, previous school marks, the number of 
class cuts taken, the choice of major subject, and so forth. Such 
reporting of official counseling to the chief counselor’s office 
would enable him to check up and straighten out conflicts in 
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advice. For example, in the same week an instructor may report 
that he told the student of the necessity of spending more time on 
his subject if she hoped to pass it. The physician may report that 
the student has come to her in poor physical condition, and was 
advised of the imperative need for more sleep and rest. The stu- 
dent aid bureau may report an interview in which this same stu- 
dent asserted the absolute necessity of earning more money im- 
mediately, and her placement in a position which demanded 
several hours’ time a day. 

‘ Centralization would also help reveal causes for problems not 
always brought out in interviews with special advisers. 

The follow-up function would ensure building upon this cen- 
tralization and codrdinating the efforts of all concerned for the 
best welfare of the student. It may be hoped that, as the stu- 
dents became educated in ways of meeting their own adjustments 
and in the kinds of help available to them in various agencies, 
they would tend more and more, when in need of counseling, to 
recognize the nature of their need and go directly to the special 
advisers. In reports of the latter would come to the chief adviser 
the valuable picture of student progress or lack of progress, and 
the general counselor’s efforts would gradually be freed for more 
and more follow-up toward such individual progress of each stu- 
dent. 


D. CONCLUSION 


These nine proposals, or criteria, lead us back logically to a 
final consideration of the student and his needs in the process of 
his four years of education in a liberal arts college. 

We wish the college to teach its students to use their minds; to 
think; to find and know the truth and life and the universe; the 
interpretation of the present in terms of the past; the achieve- 
ments of man; the nature and problems of the social order in 
which he lives; and the facts in the field of learning which he is 
studying. We guide and instruct the student in this acquisition 
of knowledge. 

We have defined counseling as a process of mutual deliberation. 
It is such counsel when needed by the student — in his attitudes 


——— 
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and habits of living as well as thinking; in his ability to face 
reality, to solve the problems which constitute it, to acquire the 
understanding, the dynamics, and the purpose which will lead 
him to sane and happy living through useful progress. It is these 
considerations with which this investigation and analysis have 
been concerned. It has attempted, by factual evidence and de- 
tailed analysis of authentic situations, to build up a sound con- 
cept of student needs and adjustments and of legitimate counsel- 
ing problems among those needs. Its conclusions cannot be final, 
but if it serves as one thoughtful consideration of the next steps 
necessary in giving wise attention to the individual student in 
codperation with him, and in the face of contradictory proposals 
of method, theory, practice, point of view, aims and standards, it 
will have fulfilled its purpose. 
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APPENDIX A 


GENERAL DATA BLANK FILLED OUT BY 215 FRESHMAN 
WOMEN IN A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


GENERAL DaTA BLANK 


Father’s occupation (if living).....0.00000000.. Mother's oc: (if any). cites 
POPES TEN Cre he ae ee on mee hee 

Father’s college or training school (above h. s.).........c.cccecccceeeee ‘Degree 
Mother’s college or training school (above h. s.)..........ccccececeees Degrees 


The predominating attitude of my home regarding my college education is: 
(Underline proper word) 


Father or Guardian "9 Mother 
Strongly approving Strongly approving 
Indifferent Indifferent 
Dubious Dubious 
Antagonistic Antagonistic 
Number in my high-school class..............0000000:. Honors Erecelvedsees..rer.sersess 
BORNE eke child in a family of 0... brothers and............ 


sisters. 
I have borrowed money outside the college for this year to the amount of 


Activities, Interests, and Ambitions 


Student activities in high school, in order of my preference...............c.:csceccseseesesee 


Student activities this year, in order of my preference..............:eccccccsseseescsesseneees 
In my Senior year the high-school study I liked best was... 
In my Senior year the high-school study I liked least was...........ccccce 


My Freshman studies this year in order of my liking, have been: 


(Best liked to least liked) 


In my estimation, the most important thing which has happened to me this 
year, either through apparent chance or my own definite achievement, has 


Ram dennitely planuing for the Vocation Of ocscccs.ccavscccesssssanthesesesssesvsssacoesoeonnsaned 


or 
My choice is not yet definite, but my chief vocational interests are 


(x) (2) (3) 
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Factors of Influence 


(This section may be left unanswered if you prefer, but if you answer it at 
all, please do all of it.) 

T have underlined in the following any items which of themselves, or through 
events connected with them, have troubled or excited me this year to the 
extent of interfering with my general happiness, sleep or relaxation, or ability 
to work: 

Clothes, money, intensive gir] friendships, lack of girl friends, men friends, 
lack of men friends, awkwardness in meeting people, sense of unpopularity, 
inability to concentrate, poor planning of time. 

Lack of time, laziness, unfavorable working conditions in the halls, slow 
rate of working, tendency to put things off. 

Sensitiveness, loss of temper, moodiness, lack of physical energy, over- 
submissiveness, feeling of “being different.” 

Disapproval of family or friends, illness in family, worry or dissatisfaction 
about general home conditions. 


College Purpose 


This section will be valueless if you do not answer it frankly. (Check with 
I, 2, 3 your reasons, in order of their weight and influence with you.) 


I came to college because: 


My parents wished it. 

Members of my family or relatives had graduated from this college. 

Most of my friends were coming, and I wished to be “in the running.” 

I wanted the social pleasures and new friends which college brings. 

I valued the prestige which a college degree affords. 

I desired a college education as preparation for the vocation of... 
I wished a background of broad, cultural interests. 

I wanted to specialize in the subject of 0.0.0.0... 

I wanted the opportunity for serious and intensive study, and the chance to 
think things through. 

(Add any other purpose.) 


Healih 
The condition of my health this year has been: (underline proper word) 
Excellent Somewhat of a handicap 


Better than usual Average Decided handicap 


NAME 
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APPENDIX B 


RECORD SHEET FOR PROBLEMS DEMANDING 
STUDENT INTERVIEWS 


(Tue Basis OF 150 RECORDS SUBMITTED By EIGHT PERSONNEL OFFICIALS IN 
FrvE WoMEN’s COLLEGES) 


Record Sheet for Problems Demanding Student Interviews 


I. Who initiated the interview? (Check below) 
( ) Student came voluntarily. ( ) Sent for by your office. 
Rage Fy nS Sea Re oe en ee 


II. What kind of problem was designated, or what statement of the prob- 
a ROA es SS Sa INC EE! PST PEN eee OE ORD RODE OPE I oc 


II. What is your interpretation of the counseling problem revealed, if it 
differs from reason giver in IT? 


IV. Where, in your opinion, did this problem originate or most prominently 
reveal itself? (Check below) 

( ) Inclassroom or library (including preparation of assignments). 

( ) In pre-registration period of Freshman Week. 

( ) In non-curricular group instruction and guidance (such as 
chapel, outside lecture courses, vocational information talks, 
etc.). 

) In the dormitories or in unorganized social groups. 
) In organized extracurricular activities. 
Saal DEE Var i cYis Cap sc ek rte pe Cee aS RM ey BERD Se eR enn a oe ee a 


“NON 


( ) Revealed in group life, as checked above, or 

( ) Revealed only through a conference or acquaintanceship with 
this individual student. Had not been apparent in a group 
activity. 


V. Would any of the following devices have rendered as satisfactory ser- 
vice as the interview in this particular case, thus freeing you for prob- 
lems more definitely in need of your personal attention? 

If YES, check possible substitutions below: 

( ) Anote to-the student. ( ) A group talk. 

( ) Catalogue information. ( ) An orientation class. 

( ) Specially printed or ( ) More centralized or complete 
posted information, or data about student. 
notices read. 
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( ) Student handbook infor- 


mation. ( ) Official check-up of students’ 
( ) Publicity in college daily knowledge of rules and infor- 

or weekly. mation for which they are re- 
( ) Physical examination or sponsible. 


mental tests. 
( ) General information from 
a Secretary. 
( >). Other means, such asics eee 


If NO, give reasons for necessity or desirability of this interview. 
Use other side of sheet. 


VI. Approximate length of interview. Wasit ( ) only interview neces- 
sary? 
( ) one of several neces- 
sary? 
Please return to 


HELEN D. BRAGDON 


PN a ee ne Graduate School of Education 
College Officer Harvard University 


SER ei epee aes Cambridge, Massachusetis 
College 
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OUTLINE FOR INVESTIGATION OF MAJOR STUDENT 
ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


(THE BASIS OF CASE STUDIES SUBMITTED BY TEN PERSONNEL OFFICIALS IN 
Four WoMEN’s COLLEGES) 


Case Study Directions 
Explanation and Directions 


(1) This case study record is designed for an investigation of major 
counseling problems of women college students. It is suggested that 
a problem may be considered a major one under any one of the 
following conditions: 

(a) When the student’s conduct has become a case of discipline with 
a serious penalty. 

(b) When a student’s academic status is threatened, involving drop- 
ping or changing courses, or withdrawal from college. 

(c) When a student’s place of residence must be changed because of 
her unfavorable conduct or conditions unfavorable to her. 

(d) When a serious home adjustment is required on the part of the 
student or her family. 
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(e) When a student has no idea of what use to make of her college 
course; or when she has a definite vocational aim, but seems un- 
fitted in personality or aptitude for the vocation she is consider- 
ing. 

(f) Other cases, necessary for you to investigate, which are signifi- 
cantly affecting the student’s physical health, emotional sta- 
bility, or general efficiency and happiness. 


(2) Please take a problem for investigation which did not seem abnormal 
at the time of its origin, either as to circumstances or the personality of 
the student involved. 


(3) Please write up the problem as a case study, in paragraph form. Con- 
sider if possible every point in the outline enclosed, but in writing up use 
your own judgment in omitting tiems apparently not influential in this 
particular case, in adding other items, or in using a different order. 


(4) For accuracy in compilation, however, kindly indicate in the margin of 
your study the number and letter of the item in the outline about which 
you are giving information. 


Please return to 
HELEN D. BRAGDON 


. Harvard Graduate School of Education 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Suggested Outline 


I. College (to be omitted in study compilation) 


Class Type of College Residence 
Dormitory, At home, etc. 


Il. Brief statement of the problem. 


III. Origin of investigation of case: (1) Was student referred by some one? 
By whom? (2) Did student come voluntarily? (3) Was she called in 
on your own initiative? 


IV. Family Background and Home Environment: Please include any of the 
following items which you deem pertinent for this particular student: 
(a) Parents’ race and nationality, occupation, economic and social 
status, and age — if significantly above or below average. 
(b) Health of parents, and any outstanding facts about the health 
of other members of the family and of near relatives. 
(c) The education, culture, and general achievement of parents and 
other members of the family. 
(d) The place of the student in her family: the number of older and 
younger brothers and sisters. 
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(e) The attitude of the family toward the student and her educa- 
tion. 

(f) Any difficulties in the life of the family affecting the student. 

(g) General character of the community from which she comes. 


V. Physical Record. 


(a) General health. Any physical defects? Any facts about pre- 
vious health and physical condition which seem important in 
this case. 

(b) Habits of living: care of person, rest, diet, recreation, etc. 


VI. Status in Ability and Achievement. 
(a) I. Q. or scholastic aptitude score. 
(b) Academic standing. 
(c) Estimate of present achievement in relation to mental ability. 
(d) Results of any other mental tests. 


VII. Educational Record. 


(a) General character of preparatory-school record. 

(b) Development or lack of development according to indications 
of Board of Admissions record. 

(c) Changes in colleges or any irregularity in attendance. 

(d) Majors, fields of concentration, etc., and student’s attitude 
towards them. 

(e) Marked academic difficulties or successes. 

(f) Any faculty opinions or ratings as to character of college work. 

(g) Habits of study and thinking. 


VIII. Character and Personality Traits and Interests. 

(a) Any ratings by faculty. 

(b) Your estimate of personality traits. 

(c) Emotional characteristics: intensity of emotions, apparent in- 
hibitions or repressions, strong prejudices, degree of self-con- 
sciousness, shyness and embarrassment, nervous mannerisms, 
speech defects, moods, etc. 

(d) Social and recreational interests. 

(e) Apparent incentives and vocational interests. 


IX. Activities and Experiences. 


(a) Pertinent facts in regard to religious life, social life, variety of 
group contacts, character of friendships, and acquaintance 
with and attitude toward men. 

(h) Vocational experience: paid and volunteer. 

(c) Any unusual experiences or types of activity. 


X. History of Present Problem. 


(a) Do you consider any of the items under IV to IX inclusive to 
have been major causes of the present problem? 
(b) What items in the data above were contributory causes? 


— 
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(c) Other causes not included? 

(d) What has been the development of the problem from its origin? 

(e) What do you consider the problem as fully revealed? Distin- 
guish between this and the problem as it was designated when 
first referred to you. 


XI. Prognosis, Program, and Follow-up. 

(a) If conditions are not changed, what result do you or did you 
predict? 

(b) What conditions can be remedied? 

(c) What program of action did you and the student work out? 

(d) Would you have turned over this problem to a doctor, psy- 
chiatrist, or any other specialist had you had the opportunity? 
Why or why not? 

(e) Any follow-up which you,were able to do? 

(f) What do you think can be developed as the student’s major 
dynamic or dynamics in meeting and solving future problems? 
(Such as religious faith, understanding and mastery of self, am- 
bition, life-career motive, desire to help, imitation of some one 
admired, approval by family or friends, etc.) 


Please return to 


HELEN D. BRAGDON 


Harvard Graduate School of Education 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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